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introduction: 


I  remejnber  in  particular  one  conversation  that  I  had  cariy  in  1994  '.vith  a  sergeant  at  Fort 
Irwin,  California.  He  told  me  inat  he  was  leaving  the  Army  soon,  and  that  after  he  left  active 
duty  he  pi  j  Tned  to  join  the  Nation  cf  Islam  in  Los  Angeles.  Wlicn  I  expressed  some  surprise  at 
his  choice  of  future  plans,  he  told  me  that  he  had  admired  the  Nation  for  some  time  for  their 
work  in  the  urban  ghetto.  He  also  told  me  that  they  (the  Nation)  were  doing  something  to  "stand 
tali".  At  that  time  I  knew  little  afx)ut  the  Nation  of  Islam  ,tl»c  Black  Muslim  niovemcn*  or  about 
Buddhist  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

The  research  that  I  did  for  this  paper  has  given  me  a  lot  more  knowledge  about  these 
religious  movements.  Iliese  faiths  are  not  commonly  thought  of  in  an  American  context,  both  in 
femjs  of  their  heritage  and  about  their  present,  yet  they  are  part  of  the  American  landscaj*.  Hus 
paper  is  an  attempt  to  compare  the  culture  of  some  of  these  religious  movements  with  the  culture 
found  in  the  American  Army. 

As  the  title  implies,  I  seek  in  this  paper  to  Icx)k  ai  these  often  little  known  groups, 
compare  what  they  emphasize,  and  look  at  possible  and  actual  issues  in  terms  of  conflict  and 
accommodation.  I  seek  to  look  at  issues  of  plunilisn:  as  it  works  itself  ou!  via  the  interaction:; 
between  these  selected  gnwps  and  the  U.S.  Army.  My  choice  of  these  groups  is  based  o'" 
potential  and  actual  interactions  with  the  military  community. 

In  terms  of  definitions,  when  I  say  "Black  Mnslnr!  McYCtncn!*,  I  refer  to  botl?  the  ettrrent 
relwm  Nation  of  Islam,  headed  by  Natioi.al  Representative  Minister  Louis  Fartakhan,  and  the 
American  Muslim  Mission,  heacicfl  by  Imam  Walltice  Deen  Muhammad.  References  to  each 
group  will  be  made  by  their  current  (1994)  name,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  many  name 
changes  over  the  years.  I  chextse  to  use  the  current  names  consistaruly  in  order  to  prevent  any 
possible  confusion  between  the  two  groups  based  on  tiatne  changes. 

My  methodology  for  thi:  paper  is  hased  in  part  on  the  approach  of  Robert  Uellah.  He 
eri.pliasized  in  his  book  Beyond  Belief  that  all  groups  have  some  son  of  system  of  belief  or 
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ult]inst0  vdlu^s  beyond  otiy  itoniedinte  self  interest*  fJsin^  Xohn  P.  nwtinedy^  itiaU^utal  sdute^ 
as  a  starting  point,  Bellah  argued  that  there  is  a  belief  system  in  place  teganiing  U.S.A., 
which  he  called  the  "Civil  Religion*  of  America.  Events  such  as  the  tefemices  to  God  in 
President  Kennedy's  address,  along  with  the  actual  stvearing  in,  arc  iliastrations  of  this  "Ch  ii 
Religion"  at  work.  For  Bellah,  this  civil  religion  describes  "the  American  Way"  along  with  the 
emotions  and  feelings  surrounding  patriotic  fervor. 

Bellah's  concept  of  "civil  religion"  is  not  intended  to  imply  a  "God"  ba-sed  religiai  in  the 
Western  sense  in  any  way.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  and  to  avoid  any  possible  confuaon 
with  issues  surrounding  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  I  will  use  the  term  "Civil  Beliefs" 
instead  of  Bellah's  term.  The  term  "Civil  Beliefs"  captures  the  idea  behind  what  Bellah  ^tes 
without  the  added  and  confusing  baggage,  particularly  far  military  readers. 

Also,  when  I  speak  of  the  .\rmy  in  this  paper,  I  refer  jainiarily  to  the  Airay  at  its  grass 
roots.  I  am  emphasiring  the  Army  at  the  lower  levels  in  this  paper,  where  policies  are 
implemented  and  where  people  live  and  work,  as  opposed  to  national  policy  levels.  I  will, 
however,  refer  to  policies  of  the  Army,  since  they  dc  heavily  impact  on  the  locsl  levels.  i 

Using  a  methtxlology  of  examination  and  comparison  in  regards  to  these  "civil  beliefs",  I 
plan  lo  key  in  on  the  stories,  ceremonies,  and  symbols  of  the  Black  Muslim  Movement,  the 
Buddhist  religious  groups  in  the  U.S.,  and  of  the  U.S.  Army.  I  seek  the  underlying  v»fe  beliefs 
that  all  groups  have,  in  order  to  see  the  interactions  and  issues  that  arise  or  could  pcssibly  arise. 

I  realize  that  there  ate  other  possible  approaches,  but  Bellah's  underlying  statemeitt  that 


all  groups  have  a  belief  .system  gives  me  a  comir 


groups  with  often  different  agendas.  I  will  try  to  allow  «jch  group  to  tell  their  own  stoty,  and 
seek  to  avoid  putting  in  too  many  of  my  own  biases  or  beliefs.  'Hiis  will  aid,  as  fat  as  I  sm  able 
to  this,  in  providing  a  more  objective  look  at  this  subject. 

A  second  m'jtce  for  methodology  will  come  ffem  the  wewk  of  Max  Weber,  Weber's 
categories  and  more  individualistic  approach  is  mote  hel|rful  at  looking  at  the  Black  Mu.sHm 
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Movement  itself.  Weber's  approach  is  more  useful  in  examining  why  the  old  Nation  of  Islam 
transformed  itself  into  the  American  Muslim  Mission  and  adopted  a  new  viewpoint  on  many 
issues.  Also,  Webei's  distinction  of  class  and  of  economics  is  helpful  here. 

The  otitlitie  of  this  thesis  will  follow'  my  methodology.  FoUowino  this  ituroduction.  1  will 
describe  the  Black  Muslim  Movement  and  its  history  in  the  United  States,  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  major  Buddhist  movements.  Then  I  w’ill  describe  the  culture  of  the  Army, 
using  my  owm  personal  experiences  as  a  starting  point;  After  this  descriptive  section,  an 
inteipretative  section  follows,  looking  at  the  stories,  ceremonies,  and  symbols  of  each  group. 
Finally,  an  evaluative  section  will  look  at  pluralism  and  issues  in  pluralism  in  light  of  this 
investigation. « 

The  reason  why  I  chose  Islam  and  Buddhism  as  the  basis  for  this  thesis  is  due  to  their 
differentness  in  basic  perspective,  using  Peter  Berger’s  analysis.  Berger  divides  the  religious 
experience  into  two  fundamentally  different  camps,  based  on  what  Berger  called  "two  distinct 
fonns  of  religious  experience".  All  of  the  maj.^r  world  religions,  in  Berger's  analysis,  fall  into 
one  of  these  two  religious  visions. 

One  of  these  two  experiences  Berger  calls  the  confrontational  type.  This  is  the 
experience  of  Qiristianity,  Judaism,  and  Islam,  where  the  believer  is  in  relationslup  with  one 
divine  being,  ft  is  called  confrontational  due  to  the  cncounrer  that  it  describes  between  the 
individual  and  the  divine  as  separate  beings.  Here  in  the  confronutional  type  there  is  a  distinct 
differentness  and  separation  between  the  human  and  the  divine. 

The  other  of  these  two  visions  Berger  calls  the  i.ntericr  vision.  In  this  diffemnt  vision 
there  may  or  there  may  not  be  gods,  and  any  divine  beings  that  do  exist  are  considered  part  of  the 
universe  and  not  above  h.  Like  (he  divine  beings  (if  any),  the  goal  of  all  sentient  beings  is  to 
experience  full  unity  with  all  that  is,  for  wh-atever  the  universe  is,  "you  sit  that".  This  vision, 
unlike  the  God  -  believer  dualism,  has  a  monistic  vision  wheie  there  is  no  separation.  There  is 
no  God  in  die  co:ifrontational  sense  in  this  vision,  no  heaven  rated  b>'  that  God,  or  a  permanent 
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hell  for  disbelfevets.  All  is  one  and  one  is  all,  nialdng  the  religious  quest  or^  of  leailzlng  tiwt 
fundamental  unity  fully  on  an  instinctual  level. 

These  two  faiths  are  now  beginning  to  affect  the  military  as  an  institution,  and  yet  they 
each  stand  for  the  two  different  basic  forms  of  great  reh'glonr  vith  very  different  approaches  and 
different  beliefs.  Their  distinctive  beliefs  will  affect  military  units  ^  an  individual  tesis  for 
some  time,  but  if  their  numbers  increase,  as  immigration  patterns  suggest,  their  impact  will  be 
greater  in  the  years  ahead.  Lookuig  at  the  interactions  between  each  other  and  with  a  military 
culture  is  the  basis  of  this  thesis.  4 
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Part  One:  Description 

A.  Traditional  Islamic  Beliefs 

Islam  is  the  second  largest  religion  in  the  world,  with  about  one  billion  followers.  The 
message  of  Islam  is  ceiiteted  on  the  message  that  the  Prophet  Muhammad  brought  to  Arabia  in 
the  7th  century,  emphasizing  the  concept  of  one  God  under  whom  all.  including  the  Piophct 
Muhammad,  are  subject.  Islam  is  a  faith  that  is  centered  more  on  practice,  as  opposed  to 
doctrine,  for  its  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  believer.  Islam  could  almost  be  called  an 
"orthopraxy",  as  opposed  to  orthodoxy,  in  terms  of  whaf  Islam,  asks  of  its  adherents.  , 

This  emphasis  on  practice,  as  opposed  to  belief,  can  be  seen  in  the  central  teachings  of 
Blam.  The  “5  pillars"  of  Islam  contain  these  core  duties  that  all  Muslims  (or  Moslems;  both 
terms  are  equally  acceptable)  share.  The  first  of  these  duties  is  the  confession  of  faith,  which  is 
the  only  one  with  a  creedal  formula.  To  state,  in  faith,  that  "there  is  no  Allah  but  Allah  (Allah  is 
the  Arabic  word  for  God)  and  Muhammad  is  his  Prophet*  makes  one  a  Muslim.  This  rcfnalns 
true  even  if  ihe  individual  holds  a  number  of  unusual  beliefs  aside  from  this  statement,  as  long 
as  there  beliefs  do  not  conflict  with  the  basic  teachings.  Repeating  this  statement  of  faith  is  part 
of  the  practice  of  Islam. 

The  second  pillar  is  prayer.  Prayer  is  not  an  optional  activity  based  on  the  believer's 
desires  or  needs,  but  is  mandated  according  to  set  rituals  at  set  times  of  the  day.  Also,  prayer 
involves  mandated  recitations  and  postures,  along  with  times  of  silence.  .A  Muslim  is  expected 
to  briefly  pray  at  dawn,  at  noon,  at  mid  afternoon,  at  sunset,  and  at  night.  Ritual  washing  with 
water,  or  with  sand  if  no  water  is  available,  precedes  prayer.  This  manner  of  praying  is  central  to 
fclam,  and  it  is  the  central  act  of  Islamic  faith.  : 

The  third  pillar  cotisists  of  alms  giving,  or  charity.  Islam  dictates  the  giving  of  two  and 
one  half  percent,  at  least  once  a  year,  of  ones  income  to  charity  and  to  the  poor.  Tliis  donation  to 
the  poor  can  be  given  to  non  -  Muslims  as  wclj  as  fo  need)'  believers.  Ibis  alms  giving  is  seen  as 
a  religious  duty  and  as  a  way  to  give  honor  to  Allah.  It  is  not  interpreted  as  a  tax  in  the  Western 
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sense,  but  rather  as  a  religious  obligation.. 

The  fourth  pillar  is  a  month  long  ‘ast,  held  during  the  daylight  hours  of  the  blamic  lunar 
month  of  Ramadan.  This  29  to  30  day  long  fast.  wl  Jch  is  a  religious  duty,  means  that  no  food  « 
drink  is  permitted  during  daylight  hours.  Also,  believers  are  expected  to  give  up  forhidden 
activities  along  with  the  physical  fasting.  There  are  exceptions  from  the  fast  made  for  pegnaitt 
women,  young  children,  iUn«is,  and  those  traveling  long  distances.  However,  if  a  Mudim  can 
do  so,  he  or  she  should  observe  the  fast. 

The  fifth  pillar  is  the  pilgrimage,  or  Haji,  to  the  city  of  Mecca  in  Saudi  Arabia.  During 
the  time  of  the  pilgrimage,  up  to  four  million  people  may  go  to  Mecca  for  the  Haji.  The  Haji  is  a 
refigious  duty  that  every  Muslim  should  do  at  least  once  in  her  or  his  lifcrime,  if  they  arc  able  to 
make  the  pilgrimage.  Various  rituals  and  rites  in  and  around  the  city  of  Mecca  make  up  the 
activities  of  the  Haji.  Also,  an  individual  who  has  made  the  pilgrimage  may  add  the  title  *ai- 
Haji",  indicating  that  they  have  performed  this  part  of  the  Muslim's  rcHgions  duty,  j 

The  emphasis  on  the  person  of  the  Prophet  Muhanunad  is  another  feature  of  Islam.  He  is 
(along  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  is  considered  a  Prophet  in  Islam)  a  "Rasul",  who,  as  a  special 
prophet,  supersedes  in  importance  other  recognized  prophets  such  as  Moses  or  Elijah,  blam  sees 
itself  as  the  spiritual  descendant  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  This  faith  believes  that  it  has  the 
corrected  and  completed  message  of  God  brought  to  hum&rdty  in  its  ftnnl  foi'ict  rut.  the  recited 
menage  of  Allah.  This  message  from  Allah,  Islam  teaches,  was  delivered  through  the 
hfessenger  of  God,  the  prophet  Muhammad. 

However,  Muhammad  is  not  a  savior  figunc  in  any  way  and  is  .nc^  the  dijcct  of  worship  at 
any  time.  Worship  and  the  status  of  divinity  is  reserved  feu*  Allah  atone,  accending  to  klam. 
Thus,  it  is  incorrect  to  call  followers  of  Islam  "Mohammadians",  since  Muhammad  is  im  the 
focus  or  emter  of  faith.  There  is  no  figure  in  orthodox  blam  sim' ki  to  Jesus  in  Qiristianity. 
Islamic  believere  (k>,  however  greatly  respect  the  Prophet  Mnhamniad.  This  respect  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  classical  Islamic  artists  would  not  paint  the  fcee  of  Mui.atnmad  in  artwork,  Init 


rather  leave  the  face  shixjuded.  The  modern  furor  cr.cr  the  Satsnic  Verses  is  s  tr.crc  modem 
example  of  this  high  ret.pcct  and  esteem  for  the  Islamic  Messenger  of  God.  However,  Islam 
firmly  insists  that  Muhammad  is  just  another  human  being  and  no  more,  despite  all  of  this 
admiration  and  respect.  , 

The  other  main  basis  of  traditional  Islamic  belief  lies  in  the  understanding  of  the  Islamic 
scriptures.  The  Qur'an  (sometimes  spelled  Koran)  is  the  holy  book  of  Islam,  which  is  believed  to 
have  come  from  the  mouth  of  God  directly  to  Muhammad  by  revelation.  The  root  of  the  word 
"Qur'an"  means  "recite"  in  Arabic,  which  means  that  one  translation  of  the  word  Qur'an  into 
English  would  be  "The  Rechar. 

Muslims  bebeve  that  the  Qurtn  is  God's  word,  literally  given  to  Muhammad  in  the 
Arabic  tongue  for  M  ihammad  to  recite  to  the  people.  Tliis  understanding  of  the  Qur'an  in  a 
strictly  bteral  fashion  is  a  basic  part  of  Isbmic  faith  that  persists  to  this  day.  There  is  no  liberal 
wing  in  Islam  f>»at  believes  in  a  "non-literal*  Qui'an,  as  there  is  in  Quistianity.  The  impUcations 
of  this  belief  in  the  (^r'an  means  that  certain  moral  and  ethical  issues  are  set  by  the  Qur'an  and 
are  therefore  nor  open  for  debate. 

Another  feature  of  the  Qur'an  is  that  is  not  a  book  about  the  history  of  a  people.  It  was, 
according  to  Muslims,  revealed  to  Muhammad  over  a  23  year  period,  unlike  the  long  time  span 
that  the  Hebrew  scripturrs  were  assembled  over.  Also,  the  "suras'  (chsptcK)  in  the  (Jur'an  arc 
all  given  a  name,  and  placed  in  the  hxik  generally  by  length  of  sura.  Muslims  know  these  sums 
by  name,  and  often  know  many  suras  (or  the  entire  Qur'an)  by  memory.  Prayer  in  Islam  features 
recitation  of  certain  (Jur'an  sums  ss  a  centra!  part  of  prayer.  The  idea  of  recital  applies  not  only 
to  the  nature  of  how  the  message  was  received  for  Muslims,  but  also  a  call  to  the  believer  to  do 
the  same  themselves,  s 

Despite  Islam's  emphasis  on  practice  .hs  opposed  to  belief,  such  a.s  in  the  amount  of  the 
body  that  a  woman  must  cover  with  clothing,  which  varies  from  anea  to  area,  Islam  does  shat  j 
many  beliefs  with  Jews  and  Christians.  All  three  faiths  share  a  monotheistic  view  of  God,  and 
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they  diate  pelts  ot  the  ffebrew  Bible  as  a  ccniiiicn  scnpuire.  ulaiu  lecc^ni/irs  this  by  deelarifl^ 
Jews  and  Christians  to  be  "I^ople  of  the  Book",  giving  them  a  religious  status  above  pagans  and 
unbelieveis  in  Islamic  law.  All  three  faiths,  in  their  oithodox  forms,  also  share  a  belief  in  the 

£inrl  in  ffi#»  tr*  -»<• 

dJicruJC  BjikJ  111  IIIC  UoC  wi  pia^K-i*  ww«iai..^uwrki  k\j  a^KUfcvAaa  awiJ^«K/Ata  ,auwit  ctua  Adsciiti  ta 

much  clo^r  in  belief  and  structure  to  Christianity  and  Judaism.  * 

Orthodox  Islamic  groups,  aside  irom  the  American  Muslim  Missicm,  which  came  out  of 
the  Black  Muslim  movement,  arc  numerically  small  and  generally  serving  primarily  Mamie 
ethnic  groups.  As  a  whole,  however,  they  number  about  2  million  people  in  tlie  U.S.,  and  are 
beginning  to  be  noticed  in  the  military  along  with  Black  Muslim  believers.  These  immigrant 
groups  began  to  arrive  in  significant  numbers  in  »he  U.S.  during  the  1950's.  Earlier  Muslim 
immigrants  often  joined  isolated  and  scauered  small  Muslim  groups  that  generally  abandoned 
Islam  by  the  second  or  third  generation  of  descendants  in  America.  The  first  national 
(vganization,  or  umbrella  organization  for  Muslims  in  America  began  in  1952,  developing  out  of 
a  national  conference  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  ? 

This  conference  formed  the  International  Muslint  Society  (FlA),  with  Abdullah  Igram  as 
its  first  president.  The  work  of  the  IMS  became  |»n  of  a  new  umbrella  group  for  Islamic  grow|» 
in  America  in  the  following  year,  named  the  Federation  of  Islamic  Associations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (FIA).  Ihe  role  of  litis  organlzalioit  wa.s  (o  prvuiiote  fellowship  and 
omununic^on  between  the  isolated  and  scattered  Islamic  communities  in  America.  Aside  from 
this  role,  and  its  national  conferertce  tliat  it  held  each  year,  this  group  did  little  in  the  way  of  an 
<»ganiKsd  program.  Its  lack  of  any  ortl.odox  Isla?  n!c  .Ctudy  or  education  prograin  led  to  cnttciKin 
and  a  call  for  a  more  orthodox  Muslim  presence  in  America.  % 

In  the  early  1960's,  the  Mu.slim  Student  Association  began  to  form  tnif  of  a  tksire  for  a 
Muslim  organization  among  oversea.*:  university  iJudents.  'File  MSA  grew  to  b^cine  a  national 
organizatimi,  wiili  chapieiK  on  mosi  university  campuses  and  a  full  lime  staff.  Also,  over  tinw, 
the  organization  began  to  serve  some  of  the  needs  of  the  Muslim  community  outside  rf  tire 


universities.  Out  of  the  MSA  came  a  number  of  other  Lslarriic  groups  Such  as  the  Islaiilie 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Muslim  Social  Scientists,  and  the  Muslim  Community 
Association.  These  groups,  and  other  similar  organizations  formed  the  Islamic  Sodery  of  North 


America  in  1981  in  order  to  coordinate  the  SCttV'ltluS 
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Ihe  number  of  Muslims,  aside  from  African  Americans,  is  about  at  2.3  million  people,  and  their 


presence  will  be  felt  more  on  the  American  scene  as  the  second  and  third  generation  take  more  of 


a  leadership  .mlc  in  these  communities.  Also,  the  past  pstterti  of  immi^Tuttt  i  Miiiilies 


abandoning  Islam  in  the  second  or  third  generation  is  less  likely  now.  Ihe  reason  for  this  change 
is  due  to  increased  Muslim  immigration  and  the  presence  of  Islamic  societies  in  the  U.S.. .« 


B.  the  Black  Muslim  Movement 

To  undeistand  the  origins  of  the  Black  Muslim  Movement  in  the  United  States  is  als>  to 
understand  the  legacy  of  race  relations  in  America  since  the  first  Africans  w«e  brought  to  this 
country  as  slaves.  Slavery  began  the  lelationship  bewecn  Etiicpcan  and  A 
an  un^iua!  status,  with  one  groups  legally  able  to  own  the  other,  but  not  vice  versa.  Also, 
institutional  and  individual  racism  continued  that  peiception  of  unequal  abilities  long  after 
political  slavery  ended. 

There  are  many  sotirces  that  document  the  treatment  that  African  Americans  received  at 
the  hands  of  Caucasian  Americans.  In  the  book  American  Daughter,  Era  Beil  Ihompson 
described  her  experience  at  growing  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  as  an  African 
American.  Era  remembers  her  treatment  in  school  in  North  DakoU:  *...  for  I  knew  the  cousins 
would  eventually  form  other  coalitions  and  frame  me.  When  they  did  they  called  me  *black*  and 
"nigger*,  and  I  was  alone  in  my  exile,  differentiated  by  the  color  of  my  sldn,  and  I  lon^  to  be 
home  with  the  comfeal  of  my  family; ..."  Thompson  states  that  "I  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of 
hate'  in  her  book,  but  there  weie  and  are  many  who  can  afford  that  "luxury”. , 

Malcolm  Little,  later  known  as  Malcolm  X  and  as  National  Spokesman  for  the  original 
Nation  of  Islam,  was  one  of  many  African  Americans  who  Inew  about  that  hate.  Malctolm  knew 
the  uxperienoe  of  racism  from  his  earliest  days,  such  as  when  he  informed  his  White  teschef  that 
he  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer  when  he  grew  up.  Replied  his  teacher;  "Malcolm,  <me  of  life's  firat 
needs  is  to  be  realistic...  A  lawyer  •  that's  no  realistic  goal  for  a  nigger.  You  n^d  to  think  about 
tomething  you  catt  (italics  arc  the  authors)  be."  Mikohn's  many  experiences  with  racism  helped 
set  tte  stage  for  his  eventual  conversion  to  the  Nation  of  Islam  rnid  to  his  sul»equent  life.  To 
underrtand  the  Black  Muslim  Movement  and  it  origins,  one  muirt  luukistand  the  atmosphero  of 
racism  and  I«:k  of  oppt^ttmity  that  aided  its  dcveiopmenl. ; 

Black  nationalism  did  n<«,  however,  begin  with  the  Natiwi  of  Warn.  The  Mooridt 
Science  Temple,  founded  by  the  Noble  Drew  Ali  in  1913,  was  an  earlier  orpniation  tliat  held 
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up  'Mosleinisni’  for  the  African  American.  The  Moors  believed  Aat  divine  intcr.'enticr.  wcnld 
end  white  rule  in  America.  Following  that  belief,  they  adopted  an  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  in 
the  meantime,  until  Allali  would  intervene.  It  was  not  primarily  a  political  organization,  and 
'Moorish  Science"  practically  disapwareri  after  the  dcati;  of  its  founder. ;  T!:e  Islam  of  Noble 


Drew  Ali,  of  which  some  believe  that  Elijah  Muhammed  had  some  connection,  was  not  orthodox 
Sunni  Islam.  However,  it  was  a  predecessor  group  to  the  Nation  of  Islam  that  preached  a  fonn  of 
African  American,  or  Black,  narionalistn  along  with  a  faith  that  v.'a.s  semewhar  c!ok  to  Islam  if 
not  fully  onhedox  Islam  in  its  content.  4 

A  more  political  organizatkm  to  champion  Black  nationalism  was  the  Universal  Negro 
Improvement  Associatitm,  or  UNL\,  which  began  in  1916.  A!»  known  at  the  Garveyites,  after 
their  founder,  Marcus  Garvey,  the  Ass<Kiarion  proposed  a  homeland  in  Africa  for  African 
Americans.  The  idea  of  a  return  to  Africa  was  based  on  (heir  concept  that  Blacks  would  never 
have  an  equal  chance  in  White  America.  This  political  movement  with  Christian  religious 
urukrtones  stressed  self  improvement  and  economic  advancement  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
African  American's  return  to  Africa. 

Although  it  was  at  one  point  a  large  organization,  after  Garvey's  exile  from  the  U.S.  in 
1927  it  f  aded  into  an  insignificant  organization  in  the  US  in  terms  of  numbers.  However,  the 
UNIA  did  have  and  still  has  a  significant  impact  on  future  African  Amcncan  thought.  This 
Lnpaef,  aside  from  being  a  intellectual  predecessor  to  the  Nation  of  Islam,  can  be  seen  in  terms 
of  its  emphasis  cn  self  worth  and  individual  dignity. 

Garvey  's  emphasis  was  on  the  self-improvement  of  Blacks  as  pKjple  of  worth  ard 
dignity,  independent  of  cny  White  influence  or  large  scale  Wliite  support.  His  was  (he  first  mass 
nnovetnent  that  was  founded  and  run  solely  by  African  Americans,  and  had  between  2  to  6 
million  members  at  its  peak  in  the  1920's.  Although  Marcus  Garv'cy's  organization  did  not  make 
a  direct  lasting  contribution  to  American  history,  many  of  hit  ideas  were  adopted  by  (he  Nation 
of  Islam,  including  distrust  of  Whites,  the  idea  of  a  religion  for  Black  s,  ami  separation  from 


Whites  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Gawey's  separatioii  was  to  be  a  totum  to  Africa,  while  the 
Nation  officially  seeks  a  separate  homeland  on  the  North  American  continent,  j 

The  original  Nation  of  Islam  began  in  Detroit  during  the  1930's.  The  founder  was  a 
mysterious  inditridual  who  begsiJ  as  a  peddler  in  the  Afnesn  Aiusncsn  cornniunity.  Going  under 
a  number  of  different  names,  including  Professor  Ford  and  W.D.  Fard  {the  wwd  "Faid"  roughly 
means  "religious  duty"  in  Arabic,  according  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Encyciqtcdia  of  blam), 
he  began  to  speak  to  the  people  in  the  Africsn  AmcnCtin  cornmunity  about  whst  he  cslied  their 
home  country. 

W.D.  Fard's  comments  were  limited  initially  to  comments  about  "the  home  country"  and 
about  dietary  lestncfions  that  he  cluitned  were  observed  in  the  hetne  ccunny.  Later  on  he 
described  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  home  country,  calling  it  the  true  religion  of  "the  Black 
man".  As  his  following  grew,  he  began  regular  house  meetings  and  eventually  rented  a  hall  in 
Detroit,  which  they  called  the  Temple  of  Islam. 


Fard  then  organized  a  tight  hierarchical  system,  questioning  Black  people  (Whites  were 
not  allowed  to  join)  before  pennitting  them  admittance  into  liis  movement.  One  feature  of  this 
initiation  process  was  that  the  applicant  had  to  write  a  letter  to  Fard  requesting  his  "original",  or 
Islamic  name,  which  the  applicant  would  ttse  from  then  on,  no  longer  using  his  old  White  given 
"Slave"  name. 

The  teachings  of  W.D.  Fard  emphasized  understanding  culture  and  society  along  racial 
lines.  Fard  stressed  that  the  "Black  Man"  would  someday  rule  over  the  evil  and  oppressive 
"blue-eyftJ  devils",  referring  to  those  of  Caucasian  aticestry.  Futtl  used  the  Bible  and  the  Qur'an 
along  with  other  literature  to  make  his  points,  stressing  that  these  works  (asitte  from  the  Qur'an) 
wer*-.  written  by  whiles  and  had  to  be  understood  symbolically.  Whites  could  not  speak  or  write 
ths  1  tith,  according  to  Fard,  and  therefore  Blacks  had  to  be  coiistantly  on  thetr  guard  in  dealing 
with  them. » 

The  Nation  of  Islam's  greatest  growth  and  impact  on  American  society  to  date  came 
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under  the  leadership  of  one  of  Fard's  assistants,  a  peison  originally  known  as  Elijah  Pccle. 
Renamed  Elijah  Muhammad,  he  became  Fard's  favorite  among  his  ministers.  After  Fard's 
mysterious  disappearance  in  1934,  Elijah  Muhammad  assumed  leadership  of  the  group.  The 
Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad,  as  he  came  to  he  known,  declared  that  Fard  was  no  other  than 
Allah  Himself,  who  had  come  to  lead  the  Black  Man  out  of  oj^ression  and  into  liberty  as  the 
new  ruler  over  the  hated  Wnites.  This  gave  Fard  a  status  in  the  movement  nrjt  unlike  Jesus  in 
Christianity,  despite  the  fact  that  ortliodox  Islam  decs  not  have  such  2  figure.  Also,  Elijah 
Muhanunad  came  to  be  seen  as  the  Prophet,  or  Messenger,  for  the  Nation  of  Islam,  much  in  the 


same  way  as  the  original  Muhammad  w-as  the  final  Prophet  for  Allah  in  orthodox  Islam.  7 

TTie  key  doctrines  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  centered  on  a  this  worldly  form  of  aateticism. 
Allah  was  to  be  understood  as  a  divine  being  who  gave  his  followers  blessings  in  this  life, 
promising  them  that  would  bet  onte  the  chosen  people  of  earth.  Salvation  did  not  exist  beyond 
this  concept  of  racial  liberation,  and  to  make  any  kind  of  superaatuis!  claim  to  a  pemona.! 
afterlife  was  derided  as  "spooky",  a  negative  tenn  in  Nation  of  Islam  word  usage.  Biblical  and 
Qur'anic  references  to  a  resurrection  were  to  be  understood  m  a  this  -  worldly  racial  sense  and 
not  in  individual  tenns. 


Another  central  doctrine  centered  on  the  story  of  creation  as  understood  by  the  Nation. 
According  to  the  tenets  of  the  Nation,  the  origiiuil  race  on  earth  was  the  Black  race.  Other  races, 
according  to  their  belief,  were  later  created  by  genetic  manipulation  6,000  years  ago  by  a  mad 
Black  scientist  named  Yakub.  This  central  doctrine  teaches  that,  as  the  skin  became  lighter,  the 
people  also  became  riiore  greedy  and  evil.  Malcolm  X,  in  refciring  to  thjS  dcctriitC,  wrote  tltatt 
"As  they  (grew)  lighter  and  lighter  they  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  Their  blood  became  weaker, 
their  bones  became  weaker,  their  minds  became  weaker,  their  morals  became  weaker."  Wliite 
people  are  thus  understood  by  the  Nation  to  be  intrinsically  weaker  attcl  evil  betngs  who  caitnot 
be  truthful,  as  opposed  to  tlie  racially  superior  Black  Man.  This  doctrine  explains  for  the  Nation 
of  Islam  why  the  White  Man  enslaved  them  and  why  Allah  intervened  to  eventually  save  their 


race  ftom  their  evil  clutches,  t 

The  Nation  of  Islam  uses  the  creation  myth  of  Yakub,  which  is  the  central  myth  of  the 
Nation,  to  explain  their  claim  as  tc  why  Black  people  are  rra'red  in  misery  Mid  poverty, 
ectaiomically  oppressed  by  White  people.  The  Netion,  following  this  myth,  does  have  a  plan  for 
the  redemption  of  each  of  its  members  within  the  racial  plan  of  salvation. 

This  salvation  is  one  of  achieving  true  humanity  as  defined  by  the  Nation,  and  includes  a 
strict  moral  code  abstaining  from  tobacco  and  alcohoh  Pork  products  are  also  forbidden,  deemed 
"filthy*,  and  the  Nation  holds  that  pork  should  be  food  only  for  Whites.  Members  of  the  Nation 
of  Islam  are  also  expected  to  not  overeat  and  to  ntaintain  a  very  puritanical  sexual  code  of 
conduct.  11115  sexual  code  includes  no  relationships  with  those  of  the  White  race,  which  is 
defined  as  those  of  Caucasian  ancestry.  Anyone  who  is  not  Caucasian  is  considered  part  of  the 
Black  race.  Divorce  is  discouraged  but  permitted  within  the  Nation,  while  the  group  discourages 
even  courtship  with  any  individual  regardless  of  race  outside  of  the  Nations  membership. 

Overall  racial  separation  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  is  the  teaching  of  the  Nation.  This 
separation  includes  economic  activity  along  with  socbl  contacts.  The  Nation  expects  their 
membens  to  limit  their  contacts  with  Whites  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  given  the  current 
political  and  economic  conditions.  However,  the  Nation  also  expects  Us  members  to  be  polite 
and  uorighi  in  their  dealings  with  Whites  as  well  as  with  all  other 

This  moral  code  also  stresses  self  reliance  and  a  common  racial  bowl  tltat  includes 
responsibility  for  fellow  Blacks.  This  rigorous  code  has  won  a  following  among  many  forn»r 
prisoners  of  African  American  descent  in  the  prison  s>'sfetr..  The  messgc  of  the  Nation  of  Warn 
has  found  many  willing  ears  there,  and  has  resulted  in  the  social  redemptitm  of  many  formerly 
hardened  criminals.  Its  message  of  common  struggle,  acceptant^  of  the  inmate  as  an  equal,  aiul 
its  suppott  strictures  for  aiding  the  former  inmate  after  piiscm  to  lead  an  upright  life  according  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Naticm  ha%'e  been  successful  in  many  cases.  *  A  brief  summa^  of  the 
distinctive  beliefs  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  can  be  found  in  "Ihe  Truth",  which  I  include  in 
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Appendix  A. 

Ilie  goals  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  are  mon^  shado^'V  and  less  distinct.  They  seek  to  unite 
the  African  Americans  of  the  United  States  into  a  united  fmnt  under  the  banner  of  the  Nation. 
They  cal'  for  the  establisliittent  of  a  separate  Black  natter.  frt,tn  the  territc.7  cf  the  present  Lhiitcd 
States,  and  declare  that  this  will  be  accomplished  by  Allah.  At  times  the  Nation  appears  to  imply 
that  all  Whites  will  be  eliminated  when  Allah  intervenes,  bur  Bijah  Muhammad  stated  in  1960 
that  "ihefe  will  be  no  such  thing  as  elitiiination  of  al!  white  people  front  the  earth*,  .^.t  titnes  the 
Nation  teaches  that  the  Whites  will  desttoy  each  other,  leaving  control  of  America  and  of  the 
planet  to  the  Black  race. 

This  part  of  the  Nation's  message  is  wrapped  in  mystery  and  sKxcy,  and  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  federal  government.  It  is  difficul*  to  determine  whethe.*-  or  not  the  Nation  is 
proclaiming  sedition,  lo  I  include  in  Appendix  B  “What  the  Muslims  Want*,  which  was 
published  in  every  is.sue  of  Muhammad  Speaks  until  1975,  and  was  published  in  every  issue  of 
The  Final  Call  thiough  1988. 

The  doctrines  and  goals  fliat  I  mention  here  ate  those  tliat  are  distii'ict  from  orthodox 
Islam,  which  proclaims  the  unity  of  all  under  Allah,  regardless  of  race.  There  is  no  account  of 
Yakub  in  the  orthodox  Islamic  literature,  and  salvation  is  understood  as  operating  in  a  personal 
way  after  this  life  for  believers. 

Despite  the  hctcrodo.x  beliefs  of  the  Nation,  there  is  nodiing  that  I  could  find  in  orthodox 
sc'iirces  condemning  them  outright  as  heretical.  Some  Orthodox  Islamic  sources  do  say  that  the 
Nation  is  "immature"  in  its  Islam,  and  treat  it  with  ajispicion.  Oiher  orthcAfcx  h;lamic  sources 
generally  accept  the  Nation  as  a  "quasi-part"  of  Islam,  or  tend  to  avoid  the  question  by  not 
mentioning  the  Nation  at  all.  Tins  avoidance  or  at  times  reluctant  semi-acceptance  is  probably 
due  to  the  size  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  and  due  to  the  emphasis  that  Islam  places  on  practice  as 
opposed  to  doctrine,  i. 

During  the  leadership  of  Elijah  Muhanunad,  one  of  his  mniisteTs  came  to  rise  to  national 
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fame.  Malcolm  Litcle  (later  known  as  Male"-—  th^  w-sw  whii«  <» «««;  ?*«ii  ■» 


liVMitu  joutw«^  Uiw  k%ai.iKJtt  wt  v«iuiw  jit  mas  <ai.iii  a 


small  poup  in  Chicago  and  Detroit  in  the  late  I940's.  At  the  time  of  his  conveision  he  was 
serving  a  pria>n  sentence  for  robbeiy.  u  Malcolm  X  later  became  a  minister  in  the  Nation, 

ir»  th/»  K^r*cntiiac\  r.f  Tclnrrt  in  ^fu:9rm  onri 

lit^irilllJClIlal  ill  Ulw  iJL^iiiiig  itw«v  lviia|/«vo  yaca^va  wmaawu  w«  u«  maa*^ 

Ptuladelphia.  In  the  early  I950's  he  became  minister  of  the  small  storefront  temple  in  New  York, 
and  ovetsaw  its  rise  into  a  large  community.  ,=  Malcolm  X  eventually  became  tlw  National 
Representative  for  the  nation  of  Islam,  serving  Elijah  Muhammad  on  a  naticmal  level  as  his 
spokesperson.  Despite  Malcolm's  later  break  with  the  Nation  and  his  subsequent  death,  his 
charisma,  speaking  skills,  and  organizational  abilities  undoubtedly  aided  the  growth  of  the 
Nation  of  Islam  into  a  nationwide  movement.  <4 

At  the  time  of  Malcolm  X's  death,  the  Nation  numbered  in  the  thousands,  with  Temples 
in  most  major  American  cities.  E.\act  numbers  am  hard  to  ceme  b>’,  due  tc  the  secrecy  of  the 
movement  regarding  membership.  Ihis  movement  continued  under  die  finn  hand  of  Elijah 
Muhanunad  until  his  death  on  February  25, 1975.  After  Elijah  Muhanmiatl's  death,  his  son, 
Wallace  Deen  Muhammad,  was  named  head  cf  the  NatiCtt,  then  an  emptre  w*ith  ussefs  m  the 
range  of  80  to  100  million  dollars.  The  US  Army,  in  Pamphlet  165-13,  section  IQ,  estimated  the 
membership  of  the  Nation  at  about  1 50,000  people  at  about  this  time.  This  charismatic 
moven»nt  now  had  a  new  leader,  which  meant  that  the  Nation  was  in  a  time  d  tension  and 
|K>^ible  erkis,  as  a  new  figure  attempted  to  replace  the  old  leader. 

What  Wallace  Deen  Muhammad  did  was  to  transform  and  remake  the  heterodox  Nation 


of  Islam  into  the  more  orthodo.x  American  M'.islim  Mis-sion.  .According  to  bnam  Warithuddin 
Muhammad,  Elijah  Muhammad  converted  to  the  orthodox  views  of  his  sem  cm  his  (teathbed, 
changing  his  views  and  beliefs  to  those  of  *Al-Islam".  » 

Gradually,  Wallace  dismantled  the  econotnic  infrastructure  of  the  Nation,  selling  O! 
leasing  the  Nation's  busimsses.  The  structure  of  the  nation  was  changed,  decentraliwng  power 
along  with  a  series  of  name  changes  designed  to  show  the  changed  perspective  of  the  group.  The 
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term  Black  was  replaced  wth  the  term  Bilalian,  honoring  the  ^fnCaii  inuZZiit  of  the  OTiglltu! 
Prophet  Muhammad.  Clergy  were  no  longer  called  Ministers  but  Imams,  indicating  this  sliift 
toward  orthodox  Islam. 

This  stnjcturai  shift  coincided  with  a  shift  Ln  theology  and  focus.  The  racial  focus  of  Ute 
old  Nation  was  removed,  with  the  pronouncements  of  Elijah  Muhammad  now  understood 
symbolically  as  opposed  to  literally.  The  term  'White  Devil",  for  example,  was  now  understood 
to  mean  an  attitude  or  evil  perspective  life  that  any  person ,  regardles?  of  skin  color,  cottld 
have.  Therefore,  a  Caucasian  may  or  may  not  be  a  "White  Devil",  based  on  their  internal  mental 
attimde.  This  change  led  to  the  opening  up  of  membership  to  Whites. 

The  new  leadership  also  removed  the  emphasis  on  Black  nationalism  and  the  call  for  a 
separate  homeland,  which  was  always  a  part  of  the  old  Nation's  message.  A  new  emphasis  came 
with  a  call  for  a  new  social  order  in  America,  based  on  the  teaclungs  of  Islam.  The  goals  of  the 
group  now  centered  on  a  more  traditional  blam  out  of  the  Sutmi  tradition,  including  a  personal 
belief  in  an  afterlife.  Ihe  American  Muslim  Mission  effectively  replaced  the  central  creation 
myth  of  Yakub  with  an  onhoebx  understanding  of  the  Qur'an  as  the  core  fcxrus  of  its  doctrine  and 
understanding.  Another  feature  of  this  shift  in  emphasis  wa-s  an  increased  sense  of  cooperation 
with  other  religious  and  political  groups,  r. 

Economic  lines  also  show  these  interesting  changes  that  transform.cd  the  old  N.ttion  of 
Islam  into  the  American  Muslim  Mission.  lawrcnce  Mamiya,  in  his  study  of  the  Black  Mu.slim 
Movement,  found  that  the  members  of  the  Mission  are  mainly  middle  class  economically. 

Current  members  of  tiic  Nation  of  Islam,  on  the  other  hand,  are  genera!!}'  from,  lower  economic 
groups.  Socioeconomic  changes  in  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  group,  according  to  Mamiya, 
aided  in  the  change  from  the  confrontativc  Nation  to  the  more  cooperative  Mission. 

Max  Weber's  methodology  of  looking  at  class  difference  and  economics  in  terms  of 
religious  affiliation  is  helpful  here.  It  appears  that  the  Nation's  eomomic  success  led  to  its  being 
more  open  to  a  change  in  its  beliefs  and  oricntaiion  tow'ard  the  larger  society.  Tlie  clumge  in  the 
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different  economic  classes  in  the  African  American  community  of  modem  America.  While 
Famkhan's  new  Nation  appeals  to  those  in  the  urban  ghetto  as  before,  the  api^l  of  the  Mission 
is  mote  broadly  spiead  and  more  oriente;!  tOn'aiXi  titv  ITuddlC  CloSS.  It 

The  American  Muslim  Mission  is  a  far  mote  mainstream  religious  group  with  less 
stringent  requirements  for  membership  and  a  more  accommodating  apf»'oach  to  American 
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religious  leaders  in  the  United  States.  Symbolic  of  this  transformatiem  was  when  Imam  Wallace 
spoke,  by  invitation,  to  the  American  military  in  the  Pentagon  on  February  5, 1992.  i«  Imam 
Wallace  is  now  the  individual  who  cfritfies  people  as  Islamic  for  the  Haji  ia  North  .America,  as  a 
representative  of  the  Saudi  govenunt  f.*.  The  Saudi  awarding  of  this  responsibility  means  that 
Inam  Wallace  is  a  fully  accepted  brother  in  the  family  of  Islam.  However,  this  acceptalice  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  now  a  seamless  unity  between  the  Mission  and  traditional  orthodox  Islam. 
There  are  cuituml  differerioec  between  the  two  that  persist,  although  they  are  far  fewer  than  those 


issues  that  divide  orthcxlox  Sunn;  Islam  from  the  current  Nation  of  Islam,  .'o 

As  alluded  above,  the  message  of  the  old  Nation  does  ronlinue  today  in  a  literal  and  not 
only  ill  a  symbolic  form.  Louis  Farrakhan,  who  served  as  Minister  of  the  New  York  Temple 
after  Malcolm  X,  stayed  with  the  old  Nation  and  its  suoce^r  b-Tdies  until  1977.  Fanakhan  than 
left  the  organization  to  rebuild  the  old  Nation  of  Islam,  complete  with  its  heterodox  beliefs  and 
confrontational  approach  to  the  larger  culture.  According  to  Fnrrakhan,  Elijah  Miihamirud  toid 
him  that  the  "Nation  was  going  to  take  a  dive",  but  that  it  would  be  later  be  febuill. 

All  of  tte  old  doctrines  wetv*.  reinstated  in  the  fonn  in  which  they  were  understood  befwe, 
and  the  appeal  to  the  Nation  to  the  poorer  urban  African  American  reinain,s  rtrong.  Farrakhan 
has  iiiatfe  some  innovatioiK,  such  as  admitting  women  &s  minisfeK  in  the  Nation.  Ant^Iicr 
change  is  in  the  participation  of  the  Nation  in  American  political  Bfe  after  Jesse  Jncksan's  try  for 
the  ft^ittency  in  1983.  Farrakhan  also  established  mosques  on  the  African  contiiwnl,  and  has  a 


reputation  as  a  icader  in  mediating  conflicts  between  inner  city  gangs. 

In  summary,  Fanakhan  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  rebuilding  the  Nation,  and  the 
group  has  grown  to  at  least  a  minimum  of  70,000  to  100,000  members  today,  i,  In  terms  of 
numbers,  some  scholars  estimate  that  about  1  million  African  America."'  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  part  of  an  Islamic  group  as  of  1990.  While  the  American  Muslim  Mission  has  not 
grown  rapidly  like  the  re-bom  Nation  of  blam,  it  is  still  the  largest  orthodox  Muslim  group  in 
Ameri('a.  .v 

It  is  i. attesting  to  note  that  there  is  little  overt  friction  between  the  new  Nation  of  Islam 
and  the  American  Muslim  Mission,  despite  their  conflicting  stories  regarding  the  support  of 
Elijah  Muhammad.  In  1990  a  ‘Continental  Muslim,  Council"  accepted  Farrakhan,  despite  his 
distinct  beliefs,  as  Islamic  (but  not  as  a  member  of  the  ISNA),  largely  on  the  overt  support  of 
Imam  Wallace  and  the  Mission.  There  is  also  linle  evidence  of  any  large  scale  defections  from 
one  group  to  the  other,  aside  from  those  who  left  with  Elijah  Muharoraad's  death  and  those  like 
Farrakhan  in  the  leadership  of  the  old  Nation  who  left  the  movement. 

Farrakhan's  growth  has  tome  largely  from  new  members,  a  well  a>  from  those  who  fell 
away  from  the  group  after  Elijah  Muhammad's  death.  Perhaps  it  is  the  socioeconotmc 
differences  between  the  two  groups  that  aid  in  tliis  relative  lack  of  overt  friction.  ;♦  The  Muslim 
Journal,  the  official  newspaper  for  the  American  Muslim  Mission,  does  not  attack  ParrakhaTi  in 
its  pages  (or  mention  him  ut  all  in  the  editions  that  I  tead),  but  rather  proposes  a  political  agenda 
supportive  of  Jaclcson's  Rainbow  Coalition.  Any  criticism  of  Farrakhan  or  the  Nation  is  more 
indirect,  by  means  of  omission,  than  direct.  Ihc  pages  of  this  publication  also  include 
vangelistic  tract.s,  articles  documenting  Imam  Muhammad's  activiries,  quotes  from  the  Quriati, 
and  news  about  American  Muslim  Mission  events  and  campaigns. » 

Tliis  lack  of  open  conflict  is  also  interesting  in  light  of  some  sources  that  claim  that  there 
were  in  fact  large  scale  defections  to  the  Nation  from  the  American  Muslim  Mission.  In  regards 
to  this  issue,  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  available  sources,  regarding  the  number  of  people 


that  left  the  Mission  to  join  the  reborn  Nation  of  Isiatn.  Vsnfym^  the  actiisl  nuinber  of  pec^ls 
who  ttansfeiTKi  their  allegiance  ftom  one  group  to  the  other  is  practically  impossible.  The 
lea^n  for  this  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  practicing  inembetship  figures  of  both 
the  Nation  and  the  Mission  are  rtGi  Xu  any  vvcnt,  there  is  still «  surprisinK  isclc  of  open 


conflict  between  the  two  groups,  given  their  history,  i* 


C.  Traditional  Buddhist  Beliefs. 


Back  in  1986, 1  had  an  incident  with  a  Buddliist  soldier  that  indicates  why  I  include  this 
religious  group  in  my  study.  The  soldier,  a  private  in  the  battalion  that  I  served  in  at  the  time, 
came  to  me,  as  the  battalion  chaplain,  fcr  help.  Mv  tcld  me  that  he  lived  in  the  unit  s  barmcks, 
and  stated  that  he  wanted  to  pray  at  dawn  and  at  dusk  in  the  prescribed  manner  for  his  Buddhist 
sect.  I  asked  him  why  he  could  not  pray  in  his  room,  not  realizing  the  soldiers  problem.  He 
replied  tliat  his  religious  group  used  incen.se  with  pniyct  at  a  pcrt^tiui!  sluine,  and  that  the  unit 
commander  had  forbidden  the  use  of  incense  for  any  reason  in  the  barracks.  The  reason  that  the 
commander  initially  gave  me  was  that  the  use  of  incense  would  hide  the  smell  of  marijuana 
smoke  and  hinder  his  anti-drug  program. 

Although  the  soldier  was  eventually  able  to  pray  in  his  harracks  room  using  incense,  thi.s 
incident  highlights  the  need  to  examine  (be  Buddhist  faith,  as  ptacticed  in  America,  in  light  of 
the  cultural  setting  and  traditions  of  the  American  Aimy.  Buddhism  is  a  very  different  faith  from 


Uiose  religious  traditions  commonly  known  in  the  West.  It  is  a  faith  that  allows  its  believers  to 
have  other  religious  beliefs  at  the  same  time,  and  docs  not  require  the  existence  of  God  for  faith. 
Buddhism  comes  out  of  the  Hindu  religious  tradition,  and  it  is  founded  on  a  very  different 
religious  basis  than  the  faiths  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Lsbm.  ■ 

This  basis  that  Buddhism  shares  with  Hinduism  ca.1  be  explained  in  tenns  ol  the  ba.<ie 
orientation  of  the  believer  toward  the  universe.  In  Western  faiths,  including  Islam,  the 
relationship  is  between  the  believer  and  God.  As  Martin  Buber  put  it,  it  is  an  "I  -  Thou" 
relationship  where  God  is  outside  of  the  believer  and  separate  from  the  believer.  The  Hindu  and 
Buddhist  contention  is  that  there  is  essentially  no  dualism  or  "I  •  Thou”  in  the  universe.  Since 
there  is  no  dualism,  the  individual  is  the  universe  and  the  univerce  is  the  individ>ial. 

This  is  a  radically  mom'stic  view  that  maintain*  that  whatever  there  is  in  the  universe, 
"you  are  that".  This  means  that  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the  chair  you  sit  on,  and  an  insect  in 
Nepal  all  share  the  same  basic  unity,  lliere  is  nothing  that  you  are  not,  along  with  everything 


else  and  everyone  else. 

Thus,  the  goal  in  life  is  not  to  serve  or  honor  a  divine  being  called  God  ca  Allah,  but 
rather  to  free  yourself  from  the  illusion  of  duality,  of  being  separate  from  t^her  thinp  in  the 


universe.  Maintaining  the  illusion  of  dualit)’ 


tilWCUid  du.Aaw&ii4^«  aaiw  awaaai  avwfAAua  wa  aaa  taaw- 


continuation  of  the  consequences  of  your  existence  in  a  continuing  and  ongoing  cycle.  Hindus 
differ  on  this  point  from  Buddhists,  but  both  groups  share  the  concept  of  continuing  beyraKi  this 
life  in  some  cyclical  fashion. 

Achieving  the  goal  of  removing  your  illusions  on  the  initiative  level,  in  your  entire  being, 
leads  the  believer  toward  the  goal  of  Nirvana,  which  means  '1)Iowing  out*.  Nirvana  is  spiritually 
"re-merging"  with  the  essence  of  the  universe  (the  real  you)  in  one  sense,  However,  the  exact 
nature  of  Nirvana  is  practically  Impossible  to  explain  and  is  the  subject  of  debate  in  Buddhist 
circles.  It  is  unknowable  and  unexplainable  on  one  level,  yet  it  can  also  be  intuitively  understood 
and  claimed  at  the  same  time.  Explaining  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana  is  roughly  analogous  to 


expbining  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  where  it  is  understood  and  yet  is  at  the  same  time 
unexplainable,  j 

This  different  basis  of  belief  can  be  seen  in  a  brief  Buddhist  story,  which  goes  roughly  as 
follows:  If  you  were  to  see  the  Buddha  coining  toward  you  on  the  road,  what  should  you  <k>? 

The  ccwrect  answer  is  to  kill  him,  since  io  see  the  Buddha  means  that  there  IS  an  illusion  of 
duality  between  your  own  Buddha  nature  and  your  perceptions.  All  is  one,  and  tl%  individiial 
Buddhifrt  believes  that  there  is  no  separation.  Seeing  the  separation  means  that  ywi  are  seeing  an 
illiMon,  a  "false  ButWha" » 

Tlte  basic  tenets  of  Buddhism  flow  from  the  teachings  of  Gautama  Siddhartlw,  who  liv^ 
about  the  5th  century  BC.  Bom  into  a  minor  ruling  fanuly  in  north'tm  todia  during  a  period  of 
leiigbus  as  well  as  political  uniest,  young  Gautama  lived  a  sheftered  life  as  a  child.  The 
traditional  story  is  that  he  did  not  discover  suffering,  old  age,  illnes,  and  death  until  he  was  a 
young  man.  Deeply  shocked  by  his  discovery,  Gautama  renounced  his  titles  along  with  his  wife 


and  child.  Leaving  the  royal  court  at  night  alone,  he  leu  behind  his  past  life,  exchanging  it  for 
the  life  of  a  wandering  ascciic.  4 

In  his  travels  as  an  ascetic,  eventually  becoming  part  of  a  wandering  community  of 
ascetics  generally  called  '’simanas",  he  tried  extretne  seif  dcnta!  as  the  M'sy  to  discover  the  path 
out  of  suffering.  Gautama's  goaf  was  to  find  the  path  to  liberation  from  su^ering  and  samsaia, 
which  is  the  name  for  the  cycle  of  continual  suffering  through  life  after  life.  Eastern  religious 
faiths  that  hold  to  satnsara  believe  that  this  cycle  of  continiial  desih  stid  re~b!rth  is  ticgstiVc  in 
that  it  continues  suffering.  Gautama's  goal  was  to  find  the  sectet  to  liberation  from  satnsara  by 
the  means  of  self  denial.  > 

After  he  found  that  this  approach  did  net  bring  the  enlighterjncst  he  sought,  Gautstna 
found  that  he  was  just  as  confused  hungry  as  he  was  well  fed  back  at  the  palace.  He  then  ate 
something  and  sat  down  by  a  Bodhi  tree,  determined  not  to  leave  that  place  until  he  achieved 
enlightenment.  During  the  night,  according  to  traditional  accounts,  he  e.Kpericnced  msny 
illusions  created  by  Mara,  the  god  of  trickery.  Toward  dawn,  he  achieved  cnliglueiunent  and 
became  the  Buddlia,  or  "Enlightened  One*.  This  began  a  4.*»  year  period  of  teaching  and 
gathering  of  others  interested  in  enlightenment  that  began  the  Buddhist  faith,  t 

What  the  Buddha  taught  is  a  religious  faith  that  is  different  from  Western  faiths, 
including  Islam.  'Ihe  cote  of  this  faith  can  be  found  in  t!te  Four  Noble  Trutlis,  wltich  the  Buddha 
taught  to  his  first  disciples  in  liis  first  sennon  to  them.  These  Pour  Noble  Truths  are:  Dukkha 
(The  Noble  Truth  of  Suffering),  Samudaya  (The  Noble  Truth  of  Craving  or  Desire),  Nirodha 
(  Ihc  Noble  Truth  of  the  Cessation  of  Dukkha),  and  Magga  (The  Noble  TVuth  of  the  Way  leading 
to  the  Cessation  of  Dukkha). , 

Tlie  logic  of  the  Buckiliist  perspective  begins  with  the  First  Noble  Truth  regarding 
suffering.  Hie  concept  is  iliat  people  are  trapped  in  an  existence  tkiininated  by  inipeniutneiice, 
emptiness,  and  imperfection.  Happiness  exists  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not  permanent  in  'this  ever 
changing  world.  Loss  and  suffering  are  the  eventual  result  of  any  life,  and  the  cycle  repeats  itself 


over  and  over  in  IfticUhist  teaching.  Realizing  and  accepting  that  life  has  thia  ccrtuaUal  aiui  loss 
filled  nature  is  to  understand  the  beginning  point  for  Buddhism,  t 

The  second  Noble  Truth  builds  upon  the  premise  of  the  first.  It  states  that  the  »use  of 
suffering  or  impermanence  in  ones  own  life  is  due  to  craving.  To  liave  desires,  to  thirst  after 
sxneone  or  something  is  to  cling  to  samsara  and  cemtinue  the  wheel  of  life  over  ami  over  agun 
in  Buddiiist  teaching.  Any  attachment  to  anything,  including  the  self,  leads  to  cemdnuing  titf 
cycle.  This  means,  for  the  Buddhist,  that  the  key  to  estes  liberation  from  samsara  ?om.es  ftt»n 
within.  The  Buddha  illustrated  this  in  his  reputed  last  words,  which  were:  ‘^ork  out  your  own 
salvatkm*.  Each  individual  is  the  absolute  master  of  their  own  fate  according  to  Buddhism,  and 
even  divine  beings  arc  trapped  in  desires  along  with  humanity  and  the  rest  of  creation. , 

The  Third  Ndbic  Truth  declares  that  there  is  a  way  to  liberat*.'*«  from  the  desire  caused  by 
the  endless  cycle  of  suffering  and  impeift  crion.  If  one  eliminates  all  desires  and  cravings  fully, 
taught  the  Buddha,  one  can  then  attain  Nirvana,  which  comes  with  the  cessation  of  all  desire. 

There  is  much  debate  over  what  Nirvana,  the  ultimate  goal  for  all  sentient  beings 
according  to  Buddhism,  actually  is.  it  involves  the  cessation  of  all  illusion,  including  the  iiluson 
of  the  self,  since  there  is  a  onenesti  in  Buddhism  to  everything  in  the  universe.  Nirvana  is 
considered  to  be  absolute  truth,  sli'im  of  all  illusions,  and  one  enters  it  at  the  end  of  the  life  in 
which  the  individual  has  realized  NirvaM.  Self  categories  disappear  in  Nirvana,  but  what  that 
state  actuaUy  is  fat  the  Buddlia  (or  anyonn  who  ;u»s  achieved  Nirvana)  is  beyoxl  language  and 
eamprehei^on  for  those  trapped  in  'wrnsara. 

The  Fourth  Noble  Truth  i^Ktxiaif.is  !h.t  or  Middle  Way  betwan  ascetirism  and  self- 
indulgence,  that  leads  to  Nirvana.  This  path  con^stG  of  -he  Eight-fold  Perth,  cemsisting  trf  Ri^l 
Views,  Inteirtion,  Right  Speech,  Right  Acti<  n.  Right  livelihood,  Ri^t  E^oit,  Right 
hfindfulnesK,  and  Right  Ccwcentiat ion.  B)'  seeking  to  live  and  aitaiii  these  eigla  right  behaviors, 
oM  heacb  down  the  path  to  enUghienmcnt,  '%‘lth  the  lufrrtal  right  |Mths  of  mindfulness  aiwl 
coiwentnrtitm  ewning  after  the  others.  FoHoweis  *  4  Sucldhtan  use  hfeditatkm  ami  self  refleetkm 


techniques  to  gain  wisdom  and  insight  in  foilowing  this  Way. , 


One  other  doctrine  that  is  distinctly  Buddhist  is  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
as  the  self.  There  is  no  soul  or  permanent  existence.  Buddhism  teaches,  beyond  the  illusion  of 
separate  existence  fotind  in  samsara.  Thus,  for  the  Suciuhtst  iIiCtc  ts  uituttately  no  *'!  .  and 
striving  for  self  is  only  anotlier  part  of  the  same  samsaric  illusion,  h  terms  of  the  cycle  of  re¬ 
birth,  it  is  the  consequences  of  ones  previous  existence  that  carries  over,  and  not  any  eternal  self. 


This  idea  of  no-sclf,  or  *Anatman',  can  be  contpared  tc  the  ripples 


1*«>  ttt  o  efill 
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when  you  throw  a  rock  into  the  pond.  The  ripples  extend  outward,  but  the  water  itself  acts  as  a 
carrier  for  the  force  of  the  energy  to  other  water  further  away  from  the  impact  of  the  stone.  The 


water  at  the  center  of  the  ripple  itself  does  not  travel  ourivsrd,  just  as  the  Buddhist  inaintains  that 
there  is  no  traveling  of  a  soul  from  existence  to  existence.  The  monistic  core  of  Buddhism  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind  when  looking  at  this  faith,  jnd  tliv;  excludes  any  concept  of  seif  as 
separate  from  the  unity  of  all  things.  Grasping  the  Ot.arma,  or  the  eternal  truth  about  a!!  things, 
reptaoes  the  self  as  the  goal  of  existence,  j 

Practically  sperking,  BudcQusm  os  an  institution  relies  heavil)  on  the  Sangha,  which  is 
the  monastic  community  in  BiKldhism.  Buddhist  institutions  tend  to  survive  when  the  Sangha  is 
functioning,  and  wither  when  the  Sanglui  is  absent  or  corrupt.  This  reliance  by  all  Buddhist 
groups  upon  the  Sangha  in  some  form  is  a  constant  in  Bntklhism,  despite  wide  difTerences  in 
doctrine.  It  is  a  communal  traxia-stic  body  that  has  an  ongoing  influence  on  the  lives  of  Buddhist 
believers,  k 

In  summary,  the  Buddhist  faith  could  be  called  a  philosophy  as  q^used  to  a  religion  in 
the  atricteat  aense,  since  it  does  not  require  the  existence  of  a  divine  being.  This  is  true  despite 
the  evidence  that  the  Buddha  did  accept  the  concept  of  divine  beings.  Despite  this,  however, 
iheiv  are  aome  forms  of  Buddhism  that  do  have  savior  figures,  called  Bedhisativas.  Bodhisattvas 
are  heinga  who  have  delayed  their  entry  into  Nirvana  for  the  sake  of  helping  all  other  sentient 
beings  toward  enlightenment.  These  beings  do  not  attain  Nirvana  for  the  follower,  but  ease  the 


path  that  the  individual  must  taka.  Any  "sa^ung"  sets  of  the  Rcdhisattva  arc  not  the  flna!  guai  but 
can  only  be  another  step  toward  the  eventual  goal  of  Nirvana.  Even  the  *Pu«  Land"  sects,  which 
emphasize  faith  in  the  Buddha  Antida  and  his  paradise  for  the  next  life,  see  that  "heaven"  as  only 
a  step  toward  the  goal  of  Nirvana. 

Most  of  the  Buddhist  movements  ir  America  come  out  of  this  Mahayana  Buddhist 
tradition  that  believes  in  bodhisattvas.  The  worship  of  the  divine,  although  not  seen  as  the  final 
goal,  make  these  Mahayana  Buddhist  faiths  more  understandable  to  Western  chservers.  Even 
with  this  affinity,  though,  there  is  much  about  Buddhism  that  is  alien  to  Western  modes  of 


thought.  14 


D.  The  Buddhist  Church  in  America  (BCA). 

The  Buddhist  Church  in  America,  nr  BCA  fof  short,  is  the  American  expression  of  the 
Nishi  Hongwangji  sect  (meaning  ‘West  School  of  the  Original  Vow  of  Amida  Buddha"),  which 
comprises  between  75  and  90  percent  of  the  Japanese  Buddhists  in  America  os  cf  !9??.  Nishi 
Hongwangji  is  a  sect  of  Jodo  Shinshu,  which  in  turn  is  part  of  the  Pure  Land  school  of 
Buddhism.  Jodo  Shinshu  is  the  doininant  Buddhist  school  in  Japan  niunericaily  and  Japanese 
immigration  to  the  U.S.  reflects  this  fact. 

The  Pure  land  school  teaches,  broadly  speaking,  to  have  faith  in  the  Amida  Buddha  (not 
Gautama  Siddhartha  but  another  Buddha),  and  to  show  that  faith  though  "recital"  of  the 
Nembutshu,  which  is  "Namu  Amida  Butsu",  or  "Homage  to  the  .Amida  B»KJdha*.  Reliance  on 
Amida  Buddha's  powers  and  merit  gains  the  believer  re-birth  into  his  paradise,  called  the  Pure 
Land,  which,  according  to  BCA  belief,  will  greatly  aid  the  Buddhist  toward  nttfiinmg  Nirvana. 
The  BCA  shares  with  Nishi  Hongwangji  the  belief  that  physically  saying  the  Nembutsu  is  not 
necessary  for  this  salvation.  Instead,  the  BCA  advocates  seeking  a  sincere  reaction  to  faith  in 
Amida  Buddha  that  is  instinctive  and  natural. 

The  BCA  traces  its  origins  to  Japanese  immigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  later 
part  of  the  19th  Century.  In  1 870,  according  to  Census  Bureau  data,  there  were  only  55  people 
of  Japanese  ancestry  in  tlie  United  States.  This  number  grew  to  1 1 1,101  by  1920,  indicaring  the 
vast  growth  in  the  number  of  Japnese  people  immigrating  to  the  U.S.  With  this  wave  of 
immigration.  Buddhism  entered  Americji,  since  the  BCA  is  the  oldest  Buddliist  group  in 
America,  due  to  its  ethnic  origins.  Missionary  efforts  by  Buddhist  groups  in  America  began  in 
earnest  with  the  temporary  visit  of  a  pair  of  Jodo  Shinshu  missionaries  to  the  San  Francisco  area 
in  1898.  This  visit  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  YMBA  (Young  Men's  Buddhist  Association) 
m  San  Francisco. : 

In  1899,  the  first  two  Jotio  Shinshu  missionaries  sent  for  missionary  work  to  America 
arrived  in  San  Francisco,  and  Buddhist  services  began  in  September  of  that  year.  This  activity 


rcsuItKl  in  the  Wrth  of  the  NABM  (North  American  Buddhist  Mission),  which  WSS  the 
predecessor  body  to  the  BCA.  During  this  time,  up  to  the  restrictions  plac«l  on  immigration  to 
America  in  1924,  Japanese  immigration  continued  and  the  new  religious  ^up  on  the  An»rican 
scene  grew. , 

In  1907,  A  "Gentlemen's  Agreement"  between  tlie  United  States  and  Japin  limited 
immigration  non-laborers  wising  to  iinniigrate  from  Japan.  This  led  to  the  "Keturc-Bride"  era, 
when  Japanese  American  men  found  their  brides  via  family  arrangemer.ts  in  which  was 
the  traditional  Japanese  practice.  The  effect  of  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement  was  to  restrict  but  not 
stop  immigration  to  America.  This  agreement  did,  how'ever,  slow  the  growth  rate  for  the 
NABM.  Buddhist  life  in  the  NABM  at  this  time  centered  on  the  local  temple-,  wherever  a  temple 
existed.  'This  tetnple,  in  a  citj'  like  San  Francisco,  served  as  a  Japanese  cultiiral  center,  and  was 
until  recently  one  of  the  few  places  that  served  the  needs  of  the  whole  Japane^  American 
ccnninunity  in  any  given  location,  i 

'The  immigration  restrictions  under  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement,  as  the  years  pa^ed,  also 
witnessed  a  rising  in  racist  attitudes  toward  Japanese  Americans.  It  became  difficiilt  for 
Japanese  groups  to  build  temples  (or  for  Japanese  Christian  groups  to  build  churches)  in  West 
Coast  communities,  and  kx:al  communities  enacted  laws  discriminating  agaiist  Ja|xinese 
Americans.  With  the  passage  of  the  Oriental  Exclusion  Law  in  1924,  thw  dwindling  lido  of 
Japanese  immigration  practically  ceased.  Ironically,  the  initial  effect  on  the  NABM  was  to 
increase  membership  and  Buddhist  activity  among  the  Japanese  Americans  alreatfy  living  in 
America.  Temple  membership  and  involvement  rose  in  pan  due  to  Japans  -  American  reaction 
to  the  discrimination,  particularly  among  second  generation  Americans  of  Japanese  d^emt  who 
were  angered  by  tl«se  discriminatory  policies. 

The  otter  reason  for  the  rise  in  the  strength  of  the  NABM  was  due  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
original  firal  generation  Japanese  Americans  were  getting  oltter,  due  to  the  lack  of  new 
immigrante.  This  group  apparently  became  more  intereaed  in  putting  their  affaits  in  order,  and 


were  then  more  reliant  on  the  community  support  that  the  local  Buddhist  temple  afforded,  Tliis 
reliance  continued  as  the  1920's  gave  way  to  the  1930's  and  1940's,  as  the  Japanese  community 
continued  to  put  roots  down  in  their  adopted  country,  mainly  in  the  West  Coast. ; 

World  War  Two  was  in  many  ways  catastrophic  to  the  N’ABM,  along  with  the 
American  community  in  the  United  States.  With  the  coming  of  war,  the  NABM,  along  with 
other  Japanese  organizations,  strongly  affirmed  their  loyalty  to  the  American  government.  They 
became  involved  in  supporting  the  war  movement  m  actions  and  in  centribntiens,  as  did  many 
other  volunteei  organizations  during  this  time.  Despite  these  efforts,  the  American  government 
organized  the  deportment  of  Japanese  Americans  into  detainment  camps  in  1942. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  NABM  was  dramatic,  for  it  accelerated  many  changes  !h.at 
were  slowly  taking  place  in  the  organization.  English  speaking  priests  and  Buddhist  leaders 
assumed  new  importance  and  authority,  for  they  could  effectively  deal  with  the  English  speeldng 
internment  camp  authorities  on  Buddhist  issues.  The  govetTunen!  did  not  intern  the  few 
Caucasian  members  of  the  NABM,  and  these  individuals  assumed  roles  as  leaders  in  maintaining 
and  holding  on  to  NABM  temples  and  property. 

Internment  also  led  to  greater  oxjperation  betw’cen  the  NABM  and  other,  newer  Buddhist 
groups  to  America  that  come  with  the  earlier  Japanese  immigration.  Joint  Buddhist  services 
were  held  in  some  of  the  ctunps,  and  Buddhists  in  the  camps  founded  a  lay  movement  open  to  a 
member  of  any  Buddhist  group.  .Also,  the  war  years  saw  the  revitalization  of  the  YBM  youth 
movement.  The  YBM  sought  to  keep  second  generation  Japanese  Americans  in  the  Buddhist 
faith.  This  was  due  to  (lie  loss  of  many  from  this  generation  at  a  time  when  it  many  believed  it 
was  "un-American"  to  be  Buddhist,  e 

In  1943,  the  government  permitted  some  Japanese  Americans  to  leave  the  interment 
camps,  provided  that  they  relocate  to  a  Mid- Western  or  Eastern  city.  This  decision  led  to  the 
beginning  of  Japanese  American  communities  in  other  parts  of  the  country'.  Buddhist  activity 
and  temples  soon  followed  these  former  detainees  into  these  new  areas  for  (he  NABM. 


Starting  in  February  of  1944,  a  series  of  meetings  laid  tlie  groimdwork  for  the  fonnation 
of  the  Buddhist  Churches  of  America.  The  former  leadership  of  the  NABM  gave  approval  to 
this  change  to  an  independent  church  status,  as  opposed  to  a  mission  status,  and  the  a«ond 
generation  Japanese  American  leaders  in  the  YBM  concurred  in  July  of  that  yesr.  Also,  siKMher 
muring  in  July  ratified  the  new  BCA  organization.  A  more  democratic  structure  and  the  use  of 
English  as  the  dominant  language  were  key  changes  from  the  old  NABM.  The  BCA  still  has  ties 
to  the  Hompa  Hongwanji  leadeKliip  in  Japan,  but  the  relationship  is  no<v  on  tuors  of  s 
partnership  basis  between  the  two  groups.  ? 


Following  the  war  and  the  return  to  normal  life  outside  of  the  inlemmcnt  camps, 
rebuilding  the  BCA  temples  became  secondaiy  to  the  nieiribetship  rebuilding  their  lives.  Only 
later,  in  the  1950's  were  large  scale  improvements  begun  to  temples  and  increases  made  to 
ministerial  salaries.  Tlie  struggle  between  first  and  second  generation  Japanese  Americans 
continued,  with  the  second  generation  gaining  more  po^’cr  in  the  oi^anizaticsi  as  lime  pased. 
Despite  some  Caucasian  converts,  the  BCA  remained  an  essentially  Japanese  organization 
thtxjugh  the  mid  1960's. » 

The  period  after  1965,  with  the  founding  of  the  Insdlutc  of  Buddhist  Studies  a!  Berkley, 
was  one  of  change  for  the  BCA.  This  institute  has  led  to  the  BCA's  ability  to  train  thiir  cle^y  in 
American  setting,  with  little  input  from  Japan.  The  BCA  is  now  more  vocal  than  it  was  hi  the 
f»st,  entering  into  the  social  arena  cm  pc-litical  m.8tters  and  in  social  action  programs,  hs  future  is 
tied  to  its  ability  to  reach  the  third  generation  Japanese  Americans  as  well  as  its  ability  to  become 
a  tess  ethnically  oriented  organization. « 


E.  Zen  Buddhism  in  America. 

"Subhuti  was  Buddha's  disciple.  He  was  able  to  understand  the  potency  of  emptiness,  the 
Naewpoint  that  nothing  exists  except  in  its  relai ioitship  of  subjectivity  and  objectivity.  One  day 
Subhuti,  in  a  mood  of  sublime  emptiness,  was  sitting  under  a  tree.  Flowers  began  to  fa!!  about 
him.  "We  are  praising  you  for  your  discourse  on  emptiness,"  the  gods  whispered  to  him.  "But  I 
have  not  spoken  of  emptiness,"  said  Subhuti.  Tou  have  not  spoken  of  emptiness,  we  have  not 
heard  emptiness,"  responded  the  gods.  "This  is  the  true  emptiness."  And  biossotns  showered 
upon  Subhuti  as  rain."  > 

The  story  above  is  from  the  Buddhist  tradition  of  Zen,  (or  Qi'an  in  China)  which  seeks 
the  path  to  enlightenment  not  in  prayer  and  devotion  to  a  savior  Buddhit  or  Bodhisattva,  but 
rather  through  meditation  and  instruction.  In  a  structural  sense,  Zen  is  a  pan  of  Buddhism,  in 
that  it  shores  ideas  and  concepts  that  are  common  to  Buddhism,  such  as  the  goal  of  Nirvana.  It  is 
also  part  of  the  same  Mahayana  Butidhist  tradition  as  the  BC.A  and  the  other  Bvddhjst  groups 
examined  in  this  thesis. 

2ten  also  denies  any  necessity  for  CJod,  soul,  salvation  along  witJi  deiiying  any  nce«i  for 
vows,  scriptures  or  any  kind  of  ritual.  Zen,  although  it  claims  a  line  of  teachers  from  the 
Tathagatha,  the  original  Gautama  Siddhartiio  who  became  the  Buddha,  car.  be  seen  as  a  blend  of 
a  form  of  Indian  Buddhism  with  Chinese  Taoist  ideals. ; 

But  to  dissect  Zen  in  tliis  fa.shion  is  to  destroy  its  spirit  and  to  misunderstand  its  goals 
altogether.  'Zen  is  a  fonn  of  Buddhism  that  resists  any  attempt  to  categorize,  to  divide,  to 
separate  any  part  of  the  universal  whole  from  any  other.  Thi-s  i.s  in  accord  with  the  monistic  basis 
for  all  Buddhist  belief.  Not  speaking  about  emptiness  but  rather  feeling  emptiness  in  mind  and 
body,  instinctively  knowing  emptiness,  "is  the  true  emptiness". 

Zen  is  not  part  of  any  system  of  classification  or  of  strurtare.  Rather,  Zen  can  be 
understood  as  sitting  outside  of  any  structural  system,  neither  liking  nor  disliking  them.  Thomas 
Merton  puts  it  this  way  in  his  book  Zen  and  the  Birds  of  Appetite:  "And  in  Zen  enlightenment. 
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the  dii^xwety...  is  the  discovery  not  that  one  sees  Buddha  but  that  one  i»  Buddha  and  that  Buddha 
is  nd  wimt  the  images  in  the  temple  had  led  one  to  expect:  for  there  is  no  Itmger  any  image,  aiui 
consequently  nothing  to  see,  one  to  see  it,  and  a  Void  in  which  no  image  is  even  osnceivable. 
'The  True  seeing",  said  Shen  Hui,  "is  when  there  is  no  seeing." 

This  is  to  say  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  Zen  is  not  found  in  sitting  motionle^  fa-  an  hour 
in  meditation,  nor  is  it  found  in  any  of  the  external  trappings  of  Zen.  Zen  simply  is  for  the 
believer,  and  the  externa!  sights  and  soiutuS  of  Zen  are  only  means  ard  the  of  itmer 


enlightenment,  toward  seeing  and  no  seeing,  j 

In  this  seareh  for  intuitive  unity  and  to  truly  know  (as  opposed  to  knowmg  about)  that  is 
Zen,  there  arc  two  schools  of  thought.  Both  schools  use  meditation  techniques  to  seek 
enlightenment,  and  differ  mainly  in  the  way  in  which  enlightenment  is  achieved.  The  Soto 
school  of  Zen  believes  that  enLighteiunent  is  a  gradual  process,  generally  achieved  after  much 
study  and  meditation.  The  Rinzai  school  believes  that  en!ight€nm.ent  comes  al!  a!  once,  in  a  flash 
of  insight.  However,  the  Rinzai  school  also  holds  that  this  flash  of  enlightenment  does  not  come 
without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.  Zen  masters  use  "koans",  which  are  riddles  that 


reason  alone  cannot  solve,  along  with  meditation  to  guide  the-  individiia!  to  a  point  where  they 
are  ready  and  able  to  receive  that  flash  of  enlightenment.  In  Zen,  "satori"  is  the  woid  that 
denotes  this  flash  of  attaining  enlightenment,  4 

21en  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  consists  of  individual  makers  of  Zen  and  their  groups  of 
disciples,  vvith  little  formal  organization  between  groups.  Zen  is  like  nuny  other  forms  of 
aiddhism  in  its  reliance  on  a  retreat  or  monastic  setting.  This  means  thM,  in  order  to  sfuefy  tte 
history  of  Ztn  in  this  country,  it  is  best  to  look  at  these  Individual  masters  and  their  schools  of 
thought. 

lire  Rinzai  school  came  to  America  came  to  America  in  1©3,  when  the  Rinzai  master 
Scyen  Shaku  ^tended  the  World  Parliament  of  Religioro  in  Chicago.  His  visit  began  interert  in 
this  rehool  of  Zen  in  America,  and  a  few  individuals  visited  him  in  Japan  to  leam  about  Im. 


nvn^yn i i u 


After  a  number  of  Zen  adherents  made  visits  to  the  U.S.  A.,  in  1928  Shigetsu  SasaJci  stayed 
behind  after  a  visit  of  five  Zen  teachers.  Interest  in  Zen  increased,  and  other  leaders  came  to 
meet  and  develop  this  interest.  A  Rinzai  school  called  the  Fir^  Zen  Institute  of  America  began 


in  1931.  Ihis  institute  consists  of  an  ethnica  ily  IiuropCuii  that  still 
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York.  Other  Zen  groups  began  in  the  West  G>a.st  during  this  same  time  period,  j 

With  the  1960's  ,  an  expansion  in  interc.st  in  Zen  developed  New  centers  for  Zen,  along 
with  retreat  centers,  opened  in  the  West  C.oast  a*  tliis  tjHiC.  Interest  in  Zen  CutTiv  frem  Atnerictms 
of  African  and  European  ancestry,  raising  the  question  of  how  to  best  teach  Zen  to  Westeners. 
The  debate  on  this  issue  centered  on  the  best  use  of  koans  for  Westeners.  While  the  koans  used 
at  these  newer  centers  are  generally  Chinese  in  origin,  some  masters  itre  using  ne^^  kotins  htiscd 
on  Western  concepts  for  their  American  students.  These  school  did  expand  in  size  and  in  the 
number  of  adherents  over  (he  succeeding  years,  but  not  at  the  rate  of  the  1960  s. « 

The  Soto  school  of  Zcii  began  in  America  in  t!‘e  1950's.  Slinnyti  Suzuki,  who  lived  in 
Japan  for  many  years,  came  to  the  Zen  Temple  in  San  Francisco  in  1958.  Like  Rinzai  Zen,  Soto 
Zjtn  grew  rapidly  in  the  19<)0's  and  continues  to  grow  at  a  slower  rate  today.  This  movement  is 
located  primarily  in  the  West  Coast,  a.nd  has  Caucasian  Zen  master?  a?  well  ss  Oriental  masters.  i 
Another  school,  blending  aspects  of  Rinzai  and  Soto  Zen,  also  appeared  in  Atnerica. 

This  school  began  in  America  in  the  I950's  under  the  efforts  of  Hakuun  Yasiifatii,  Philip 
.  :apleau,  and  Taizan  .Maezumi.  Zen  master  Kap'eau  in  particular  has  tried  to  "Ainericanizc"  Zen 
for  American  students,  including  chanting  in  English  and  other  changes  to  make  Zen  more 
accessible  for  Westerners.  However,  some  other  masters  in  this  "bletKled"  school  rely  on  more 
traditiona]  methods.  i 

The  1960's,  as  alluded  above,  was  a  periotl  of  rapid  growth  for  Zen  and  all  of  its  schools 
In  America.  Many  people  in  the  "counter-culitire*  of  that  decade  turned  to  Zen  as  they  rejected 
much  of  the  West's  spiritual  teachings.  It  was  during  this  lime  that  many  in  America  first  heard 
about  Zen  and  about  Zen  meditation  on  a  popular  level.  This  popular  interest  led  to  a  practice  of 
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Zen  in  the  'hippie*  movement  This  'Beat  Zen"  ccmtiniied  (hiring  the  (kspite  the  fact 

that  some  Zjsn  masters  derided  it,  calling  it  undisciplined  and  lacking  in  focus.  However.  SOTie 
serious  followers  of  Zen  did  ccane  out  of  this  movement,  and  it  did  make  a  contribution  to  Zen  in 
America. » 

Zen  in  America  has  a  number  of  different  approaches  and  expiesrions,  and  Zm  appeam 
open  to  Western  influences.  Feminist  jihilosophies  of  Zen  are  emerging,  stressing  the  lack  of  a 
male  father  figure  deity  in  Zen,  This  feminist  critique  criticizes  the  tactics  of  male  detninaden 
allegedly  practiced  by  some  Zen  masters,  including  the  sexual  abuse  of  power.  Buddhist 
feminists  are  calling  for  more  female  Zen  teachers  of  Zen  in  America.  Also,  tl^y  call  for  an  end 
to  any  'blind"  following  of  any  Zen  master  or  adherence  to  any  hierarchical  power  slracttire. 
Instead  these  female  Buddhists  advocate  that  each  individual  adherent  must  trust  ones  own 
experience  in  choosing  a  Zen  teacher.  „ 

Socially  activist  perspectives  also  arc  part  of  Zen  in  Amcrfcai  opposing  sexism  and 
homophobia.  These  appioaches  are  somewhat  controversial  in  Zen,  and  are  far  more  activist 
thim  many  other  Buddhist  movements  in  iliis  country.  This  socially  involved,  activist  Buddhism 
is  different  from  the  image  of  detached  serenity  one  thinks  of  when  looking  at  Zen.  Vet  it  is  a 
part  of  Zen  in  this  country,  as  it  adapts  to  its  new  home  here  in  the  West.  Althou^  Zen  is  nr^ 
growing  as  it  did  in  the  1960's,  and  it  still  has  an  Oriental  ethnic  makeup  fcH*  the  large  pait,  it  is 
and  will  probably  remain  pari  of  the  religious  landscape  of  America.  ,i 
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F.  Soka  Gakkai  International  -  USA 

If  you  desire  to  attain  Buddhahood  inunediately,  lay  down  the  banner  of  pride,  cast 
away  the  club  of  resentment,  and  trust  yourselves  to  the  unique  Truth.  Fame  and  profit  are 
nothing  more  than  vanity  of  this  life. . .  Devote  yourself  wholeheartedly  to  the  "Adoration  to  the 
Lotus  of  the  Perfect  Truth",  and  utter  it  yourself  as  well  as  admonish  others  to  do  the  same.  Such 
is  your  task  in  this  human  life".  These  words  come  the  pen  of  Nichiren  (1222'1282),  the  founder 
of  a  Buddhist  religious  reform  movement  in  Japan. , 

Nichiren  was  an  uncompromising  advocate  for  religious  as  well  ns  social  reform  in  Japan 
who  based  his  reforms  upon  the  Lotus  Sutra  of  Buddhism.  Unlike  the  dominant  "Pure  land" 
groups  who  adhered  to  the  Buddha  Amida  (above  any  sutras),  Nichiren  celicd  for  elevating  the 
Lotus  Sutra  to  the  central  place  as  tlte  heart  of  all  Buddhist  teaching.  Beginning  as  a  street 
evangelist,  and  despite  persecution  by  the  authorities,  Nichiren  succeeded  in  founding  this 
movement  in  Buddhism  that  exists  to  this  day  in  Japan.  ; 

The  beliefs  of  the  Nicliiren  Shoshu  (one  of  the  Nichiren  sects)  group  center  on  this  belief 
that  the  Locus  Sutra  is  the  core  of  true  Buckfliistn.  Recitation  of  the  name  of  the  Ixitus  Sutra  is 
mandatory  and  they  leach  that  this  action  will  gam  the  belifvcr  both  spiritu?*!  and  temporal 
benefits.  Tlie  Gohonzon,  a  slab  of  wood  or  a  scroll  on  which  the  name  of  the  Lotus  Sutra  is 
inscribed,  serves  as  a  visual  focal  point  for  individual  as  well  as  communal  worship.  Clianting 
"Hail  to  the  Lotus  Sutia  of  the  Mystical  Law"  (Natru  myoho  rengc  kyo)  in  Japanese  is  a  central 
aspect  of  both  personal  and  corpt)rate  worship.  Faith  in  the  Gohonzon  and  in  chanting,  Nichiren 
teaches,  will  make  positive  ciianges  in  the  life  of  the  Nichiren  adiietent. 

Nichiren  believers,  stressing  the  unity  of  all  things  that  is  at  the  cote  of  Buddhism, 
believe  that  individual  happiness  amt  prosperity  are  intimately  connected  with  the  well  being  of 
groups  and  of  nations.  Thus,  this  group  also  lx;licves  that  political  and  roclal  blessings  will  result 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  people  from  any  given  nation  convert  to  Nichiren  beliefs  and  chant  the 
name  of  tlic  Lotus  .Sutra.  This  concept  helps  explain  why  the  Nichiten  Shoshu  are  very 
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evangelically  mind^l  and  acrivist  in  seeking  new  converts, » 

The  Nichiren  Shoshu  (The  True  Sect  of  Nichiren)  is  a  Japanese  tesed  sect  that  until 
recently  included  a  large  lay  movement  called  Soka  Gakkai.  Prior  to  1991  the  lay  controlled 
Soka  Gakkai  organization  functioned  as  the  evangelistic  arm  of  Nichiren  Shcohii  srcuiiu  the 
world.  The  American  wing  of  Soka  Gakkai  was  known  as  Nichiren  Shoshu  of  America, 

Ihe  Soka  Gakkai  in  Japan  are  known  for  their  very  aggressive  evangelism  campaigns, 
including  tactics  such  as  banging  drums  outside  a  pro^xctivc  family's  home  anti!  2  member  of 
the  family  agreed  to  c-onvtrt  to  Nichiren,  hi  America,  the  group  uses  less  aggressive  techniques, 
believing  these  to  be  more  appropriate  to  a  Western  setting. 

Due  to  the  formal  split  between  the  Nichiren  Sheshu  and  the  Soka  Gakkai  in  1991,  the 
Soka  Gakkai  in  America  (formerly  Nichiren  Shoshu  Academy)  are  now  known  as  “Soka  Gakkai 
International  -  U,S,A.",  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  I  will  consistently  refer  to  the  American 
lay  group  a.s  Soka  Gakkai,  referring  to  the  parent  Japanese  organization  seperafely,  Many 
resources  on  this  group  were  written  prior  to  tliis  organizational  split,  which  means  that  some  of 
the  source,s  referenced  here  are  somewhat  outdated.  However,  they  arc  still  useful,  since  the  two 
groups  histories  are  basically  similar  pricff  to  1991.  t 

The  Soka  Gakkai  organization  began  in  America  in  1960,  when  President  Ikeda  of  the 
parent  Soka  Gakkai  organization  in  Japan  began  chapters  along  the  West  Coast,  primarily  among 
Japanese  Americans.  'The  group  grew  rapidly,  in  part  due  to  the  aggressive  evangelism 
techniques  used  by  the  group,  and  in  1967  they  began  “shakubuku"  (evangelism)  driv^  among 
iKjn-Oricntals.  Growth  among  non-Oricntal  groups  was  successful,  with  95%  of  the  new 
membership  betw'een  1967  and  1976  coming  from  African  and  European  ethnic  groups.  By 
1974, 258  chapters  of  Soka  Gakkai  existed  in  every  state  in  America,  out  of  the  ori^nal  10  that 
Dretfa  founded  in  1960. ,  Acc<»ding  to  U.S.  Army  sources,  the  Soka  Gakkai  number  about 
35,000  families  as  of  1980. 1 

In  1976,  the  Soka  Gakkai  in  America  started  what  they  called  Phase  U,  which  shifted  the 
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evangelistic  emphasis  from  recruitment  to  member  retention  and  the  spiritua!  gro'Alh  of 
members.  A  "low  -key"  approach  toward  evangelism  replaced  the  high  intensity  shakubuku 
campaigns  as  a  part  of  this  shift  in  strategy.  Membership  gains  during  this  phase  did  level  off,  a.s 
the  organization  sought  to  retain  its  large  number  of  new  converts. ; 

The  Soka  Gakkai,  unlike  their  parent  otf  anization  in  Japan,  adc^ed  a  non-pciitical 
stance  in  regard  to  partisan  politics  in  America,  and  did  not  form  a  political  party  as  the  group 
did  in  Japan.  However,  with  this  political  orientation  also  came  a  very  patriotic  perspective,  m 
which  the  Soka  Gakkai  decided  to  suj^rt  the  aims  and  goak  of  the  American  democracy.  Thr; 
1976  bicentennial  celebration  of  American  independence  that  the  Soka  Gakkai  staged,  complete 
with  George  Washington  chanting  in  Japanese,  illustrates  this  streng  support  of  the  status  quo  in 
terms  of  political  system.  • 

Increasing  tensions  in  Japan  between  the  Nichiren  Shoshu  priesthood  and  the  lay  led 
Soka  Gakkai  movement  in  Japan  led  to  a  forma!  severing  of  ties  between  the  two  on  1991.  This 
separation  also  occurred  in  AiiKrica  between  the  two  groups.  In  .\merica,  the  Soka  Gakkai  are 
far  more  numerous  than  the  supporters  of  the  few  Nichiren  Shoshu  temples  in  this  coutitry. 

The  result  of  this  split  i.s  that  there  is  now  .q  large  Soka  Gakkai  organization  with  very  few 
priests.  Also,  theie  is  a  Nichiren  pmesthood  with  few  followers  in  America,  with  that  priesthood 
acting  very  suspicious  of  outsiders,  perhaps  fearing  Soka  Gakkai  influence.  The  problems  for 
the  Soka  Gakkai  lay  mainly  in  the  lack  of  access  to  priestly  rites  and  ceremonies,  although  six 
priests  did  leave  the  Nichiren  Shoshu  and  join  the  Soka  Gakkai  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the 
split.  Since  the  Gohonzon  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  new  believer  by  a  priest  as  part  of  the 
ceremony,  this  part  of  recruitment  will  be  problematical  for  some  time.  Only  time  will 
detennine  how  this  group  adapts  to  an  existence  apart  from  the  priesthood  of  Nichiren  Shoshu.  • 

Recent  infomiation  indicates  that  the  spilt  will  he  long  lasting,  if  not  permanent.  Critics 
of  the  Soka  Gakkai,  mainly  laity  connected  with  the  Nichiren  Shoshu  group  in  America,  claim 
widespread  corruption  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  Soka  Gakkai.  These  claims  include  a  90% 
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raembetship  in  the  Chicago  area  and  niassive  skimmin;i  of  funds  for  peisonal  use  by  Soka 

Gakkai  leaders. 


lT,c«  claims  are  strongly  denied  by  the  Soka  Gakiat  leadership,  who  view  these  claims 
as  signs  of  cksperation  among  the  Nkhiren  Shoshu  in  Airierica.  Also,  one  receitf  reseaither 
attempting  to  obtain  official  information  ftcan  the  Nichirtn  Shoshu  in  America  was  repeatedly 
denied  interviews  or  even  permission  to  visit  a  Nichiien  •;emple.  The  researcher,  Daniel 


Metraux,  believes  that  the  Nichiren  Shoshu  are  veiy  fear 
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become  difficult  to  approach  as  a  result. 


The  Soka  Gakkai  responded  to  this  organizationiil  split  by  stepping  up  their  recruitment 


campaigns.  By  this  change  they  are  moving  back  to  their  cluCry  TncXw  uCtivist  style  of  evangelism 
in  America.  In  any  event,  these  incidents  indicate  the  d^h  of  feeling  between  these  two  groups 


and  the  likelihood  that  this  split  will  be  permanent.  Also,  how  this  will  effect  the  growth  of  the 
Soka  Gakkai  in  inducting  African  and  Western  ethnic  groups,  which  they  h.3yc  done  successfully 


thus  far,  remains  to  be  seen.  ^ 
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G.  Tibetan  Buddhism  in  America. 

"Get  the  essence",  said  the  Dali  Lama  to  a  group  of  questioners  in  America,  referring  to 
what  Buddhism  truly  teaches.  "Practices  can  change...  seek  to  keep  the  essence  of  the  religion*. 
This  adv  ice  came  from  the  spiritual  and  former  temporal  ruler  of  Tiber,  who  is  tl.c  spiriraa! 
leader  of  the  Tibetan  form  of  Buddhism. 

This  Tibetan  form  of  Buddhism  arose  out  of  a  synthesis  between  the  Vajrayana  tradition 
of  Buddhism  with  the  native  Tibetan  religion,  CMilwvi  Bu±!hi-:  cams  to  Tibet  during  the 
8th  century  AD,  with  missionar>'  activity  into  Tibet  from  Norlheni  India.  Thr  most  famous  of 
these  missionaries  was  named  Padinasambhava,  who  incorporated  local  Bon  deities  into  the 
Buddhist  faith  as  "Protectors  of  Buddhism",  often  after  2  contest  in  magic  again?!  the  local  deity, 
Despite  u  suppression  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet  in  the  9th  century,  Buddhist  faith  continued  and 
began  to  re-emerge  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  : 

This  grow'th  of  Buddhist  faith  continued,  and  tJtc  current  line  of  Da!i  Lantas  began  in 
1438  as  spiritual  leaders  of  a  Tibetan  Buddhist  sect.  During  the  leadership  of  the  fifth  Dali 
Lama,  with  the  aid  of  converted  Mongol  iroops,  he  became  the  political  leader  of  Tibet.  This 
theocratic  rule  continued  until  the  Communist  Chinese  invasion  of  1950  and  the  following  self 
imposed  exile  of  the  Dali  Lama  in  1959. , 

Ixmaism,  another  name  for  this  type  of  BuddJiism,  centered  on  monastery  life  in  Tibet, 
organized  under  Lamas,  or  teachers,  Due  to  the  fusion  of  religion  aaid  politics  in  Tibet  {irior  to 
1950,  monasteries  had  considerable  privileges  and  functioned  at  cultural  and  educational  centers 
along  with  their  religious  functions.  Lamaism  developed  as  a  compbx  and  many  faceted  faith, 
with  types  of  meditation  and  contemplation  basically  reserved  for  the  sfriritually  educated.  Other 
kinds  of  prayer  and  devotion  were  more  popular  and  found  among  the  general  populace.  This 
diversity  led  to  wide  variety  in  practices  and  kinds  of  worship. 

Nobility  and  the  td  'cated  clergy  practiced  u  faith  ba:>ed  on  meditation  that  did  not  rule 
out  ritual  and  ceremony.  These  rituals  and  ceremonies  were  designed  to  help  achieve 
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enlightenment,  using  elaborate  and  intricate  postures  and  sounds  to  aid  the  mediator  It!  the  ^atch 
for  this  initiative  knowledge.  Popular  Latnajsm  had  more  connection  with  the  Bon  religion,  and 
brought  the  Bon  deities  into  the  Buddliist  pantheon.  TItis  aspect  of  Lamaisin  stre^d  the 
spiritual  dimension  in  evet^nhing,  with  many  prayers  to  deities  for  help  and  protocttofi.  UnlilCw 
the  meditations  of  the  leadership  class,  popular  Tibetan  Buddhism  is  concrete,  here  and  now 
oriented,  and  interested  in  immediate  practical  concerns.  4 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  is  it.s  concept  of  incarnate  lamas,  called 
'Tulkus",  with  the  Dali  Lama  being  the  most  important  of  these  Tuikus.  This  incarnation  is  nc< 
that  of  God,  but  rather  that  of  a  Buddha/Bodhisattva  who  returns,  life  after  life,  delaying  his  or 
her  own  entry  into  Nirv'ana  for  the  sake  of  others.  The  Dali  lama  IS  wCilCVvCt  to  be  the  incarnation 
of  one  of  these  Tulkus,  a  Buddha  of  cou.passion  called  Avalokitesvara. 

After  the  death  of  an  incam-’V  hr . ; ,  a  search  begins  for  the  successor,  whom  the 
searches  identify  by  mesns  of  the  pr '  .  iev  t  lamas  pC!S.sessions.  W.hen  a  child,  bom  after  the 
death  of  the  previous  lama,  can  correctly  identify  the  possessions  of  the  previous  lama  from  other 
items,  along  with  other  tests,  that  clrild  bei'omes  the  next  lama.  Tlie  child  then  becomes  the  next 
in  that  line  of  succession  for  that  Buddlia  i  icamation,  and  the  mas-s  of  believers  in  popular 
Lamaism  will  revere  that  individual. . 

However,  despite  these  differences  oased  on  approach,  all  Tibetan  Buddliists  strove  to 
accumulate  merit  and  to  seek  enlightenment,  doing  sc  via  different  means.  Tliis  Buddhist  core  is 
the  essence  that  the  current  Dali  Lama  referred  to  in  the  quote  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 
The  essence  is  most  important,  and  culture  in  part  determines  how  to  best  sirek  that  es^iu^.  The 
emphasis  on  the  essence  of  faith  or  belief  is  part  of  wha!  holds  this  divert  group  together,  along 
with  its  cultural  identity,  t 

Tibetan  Buddhism  in  America  began  on  some  university  campuses  in  the  1950's,  and 
grew  rapidly  in  the  mid  1960’s.  It,  in  a  similar  fashion  to  Zen  Buddhism  in  America,  grew 
around  charismatic  leatkrs,  called  Rinpoche  (Revered  Masters).  There  Rinpoche  have  set  up 
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meditation  centers  and  some  serve  on  university  facuI^!cs.  Also,  refugees  from  Tibet  make  up 
many  but  not  all  of  the  followers  of  this  Buddhist  teaching  in  America.  - 

In  America,  there  are  two  schools  that  ir.clude  the  largest  number  of  followers.  The 
Kagyupa  school,  header!  by  Chogyam  Trungpa  as  of  1976,  has  sought  to  "Americanize"  this 
Tibetati  faith  by  emphasizing  the  cssenfiab  and  not  the  novel  etdemals  that  are  culturally 
Tibetan.  This  group  has  had  some  success  in  attracting  people  of  Caucasian  and  African 
ancestry  itito  its  movement.  The  other  school  is  the  Nyingma  school,  headed  in  1976  by 
Tarthang  Tulkti.  Tliis  school  has  not  made  changes  to  the  Tibetan  rituals  or  customs,  believing 
them  to  be  necessary  for  accurate  transmission  of  the  essence  into  a  Western  context.  Although 
both  of  these  groups  are  not  large,  their  deniorisfraled  ability  to  reach  non  Orientals  could  give 
these  groups  a  larger  impact  on  American  life  in  the  future.  % 
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H.  The  U.S.  Aimy,  primarily  at  the  local  level. 

The  United  States  Army  is  an  organization  with  a  long  tradition,  stmtching  teck  to  before 
the  American  Revolution.  The  concern  for  religious  matters  in  this  military  organization  began 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Anny,  when  General  Washington  made  provision  to  have  a  chaplain 
for  the  troops  in  1775.  Over  the  years,  there  were  changes  in  the  concerns  and  in  the  fcana  of 
this  interest  in  religious  matters,  but  the  concern  for  the  spiritual  dimension  of  soldieis  and  their 
families  continues  to  this  day. 

Pan  of  the  reason  for  this  continuing  interest,  to  include  an  institutional  military 
chaplaincy,  is  due  to  the  Fiist  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  provides  for  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  Being  in  the  militasy  does  not  deny  the  tnilitaiy  member  access  to  his  or  her 
religious  faith.  This  access  includes  access  to  worship  services  as  the  militt>jy  situation  allows. 
This  means,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Army  is  constitutionally  mandated  to  provide  for  the 
religious  needs  of  its  soldiers  and  family  racm.berSi  regardless  of  what  those  beliefs  entail.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  set  body  of  military  law  and  Army  regulations  lltai  the  military  expects 
the  soldier  to  conform  to  and  to  follow.  Tensions  in  religious  matters  can  occur  when  there  is  a 
perceivetl  or  actual  conflict  between  these  two  niandates.  Army  pamphlet  600-75, 
Accommodating  Religious  Practices,  outlines  how  the  Army  seeks  to  resolve  these  prtential 
conflicts  at  the  local  level.  The  existence  of  this  document  indicates  the  attempt  to  accommodate 
different  religious  beliefs,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  Army's  basic  inisiOT  and 
purpose. 

The  Rist  Amendment  is  the  underlying  keystone  in  undcistanding  the  military's 
approach  to  religious  matters  ami  to  the  claims  of  religious  grouts  for  ac^pimce  in  that 
organization.  Another  important  aspect  is  the  expectatiem  of  the  American  Anny  toward  the 
ajldier.  Regulation  and  military  law  expresses  this  expectation  formally  and  legally.  Alsj, 
although  it  lacks  legal  force,  the  culture  of  th«  Army,  with  its  beliefs  and  values,  plays  a  role  in 
understanding  how  the  military  handles  religii>us  issues,  jmrticularly  at  the  local  level.  i 
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I  maintain  that  the  American  Army  does  have  its  ott7i  culture,  or  sub-culture  if  you 
prefer,  based  on  its  own  traditions  and  lifestyle.  Despite  the  massive  ^and  necessary)  efforts  of 
the  govemtnent  to  maintain  a  lifestyle  for  military  members  and  their  families  similar  to  that  of 
civilian  life,  there  is  a  difference  in  how  tnilitar)'  members  live.  Hie  soldier  moves  and  lives 
w  here  her  or  his  employer,  the  Army,  tells  hun  or  her  to  live,  and  stays  there  for  as  long  as  the 
military  tvishes  that  individual  to  stay  there.  The  local  'employer*,  the  unit  (or  higher  level) 
coimnander,  determines  when  and  how  long  the  soldier  works,  ^^orkmg  conditions  can  and 
often  do  change  drastically  at  short  notice,  to  include  rapid  nxsvemcnt  to  a  conflict  situation. 
Also,  few  employers  in  civilian  life  expect  their  employees  to  train  for  artned  conflict  and  to  go 
willingly  into  a  situation  wltere  they  may  very  well  die. 

Overseas  duty  without  family  members  is  common,  as  is  living  even  longer  periods  of 
tiine  overseas  with  family  members.  Single  members  who  are  junior  in  rank  live  in  barracks 
settings,  normally  tw'o  to  three  to  a  room,  while  military  provided  housing  meet  the  needs  for 
some  but  not  all  military  members  with  families.  Army  installations  do  include  shopping 
facilities  an-’  recreational  facilities,  but  there  is  no  competition  on  the  in5!alIaiion. 

Unlike  the  civilian  community,  for  example,  there  is  only  one  semi-goveminental  agency 
that  runs  the  PX.  The  PX,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  department  store,  has  no  competition  on 
the  militaiy  installation.  This  makes  the  PX  (or  other  equivalent)  a  local  mcncpcly  on  that 
iiLstallation.  Also,  most  of  the  people  on  a  military  installation  wear  the  same  uniform  and  work 
for  the  same  "employer",  which  sets  up  some  of  the  same  dynamics  as  a  "company  town"  in 
civilian  life. ; 

To  look  at  the  civil  values  of  the  Army,  I  chose  to  look  at  a  more  formal  and  institutional 
clefinition  of  "Army  Values '  that  captures  many  of  these  core  values  that  leaders  esteem  at  the 
local  level.  For  a  look  at  the  civil  values  of  the  Army  in  this  metre  formal  way,  I  chose  to 
examine  a  course  of  instruction  called  "Ethical  Decision  Making",  which  I  received  at  the 
Qiaplain  Center  and  School  in  1985.  It  is  based  on  an  Anny  pamphlet  th.at  I  was  unable  to 
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otKain  a  «3py  of  by  the  time  of  this  writing. 

TTie  approach  of  Ethical  Decision  Making  is  a  practical  caie,  in  which  the  individual  looks 
at  a  set  of  values  before  coming  up  with  possible  decisions  and  then  choc^ng  the  best  of  th<»e 
decision  options,  niese  sets  of  values  arc  Basic  aNaiiona!  Values;  Idea!  Anny  values;  Actual 
Army  Values;  Individual  Values;  Legal  Regulatory  Standards;  Institutional  ^ssutes;  and 
Religious  Values.  Basic  National  Values  include  patriotism,  freedom  and  democracy.  Ideal 
Army  Values  emphasize  valuing  leadership  skills,  competence,  loyalty^  and  duty, 

Actual  Army  values  takes  into  account  that  these  ideal  values  may  not  have  equal  value 
for  real  people  in  a  real  situation.  The  consideration  of  individual  values  Is  also  important,  along 
with  the  legal  and  regulatory  implications  of  any  proposed  course  of  action,  Finally»  any 
institutional  pressures  or  empliasis  needs  to  be  a  part  of  the  decision  making  process  along  with 
religious  values. ) 

This  formal  way  of  looking  at  decision  making  in  an  ethical  manner,  with  publication  in  a 
pamphlet  and  its  teaching  in  miUtaiy  schools,  indicates  that  the  military  places  a  high  value  on 
organization  and  reason.  Although  one  must  at  times  go  with  ones  *gut  feelings"  (and  that  k 
valued  over  avoiding  a  decision),  the  Amy  prefers  well  reasoned  and  thought  through  ctecisions. 

Also,  looidng  at  these  values,  such  as  loyalty  to  the  nation  and  leader^p  skills,  shows 
some  of  the  <»ganizational  culture  of  the  Army.  These  values  demonstrate  that  the  Army  is  a 
hierarchical  organization  witli  a  strong  sense  of  pride,  confidence  in  its  abilities,  stitmg  loyalty  to 
the  American  govenunent,  and  loyalty  to  its  leaders. ,  Tliere  is  a  "can-do"  attitude  expre^d 
here  as  %vell,  in  the  confidence  that  there  is  a  solution  to  any  problem  and  any  obstacle,  including 
providing  an  institutional  ^stem  for  ethical  decision  maHng.  Hm*.  relative  lack  of  its  official  use 
does  not  diminish  its  use  as  a  symbol  of  Army  values. » 

Important  for  the  untferstanding  of  its  interaction  witb  ~on-Wc^em  i^li^ous  is 

the  fact  that  the  Anny  ^ks  to  be  a  leader  in  race  relations  and  in  piomoting  recial  equality. 
Smc«  Presicteiit  Truman  enacicd  his  executive  older  in  the  late  19Ws  tanning  segregation  in 
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military  units,  the  Army  has  sought  to  end  racial  discriminatioft.  Over  time,  tills  ciilphasis  grew 
more  pronounced  in  the  military,  with  diminishing  local  toleration  of  segregation.  I  see  the 
results  of  this  policy  daily  in  the  Army,  and  I  also  see  it  in  my  experiences.  Overt  racism  is 
simply  not  acceptable  in  most  places,  and  a  struggle  against  cc/ert  racism  ccntinucs. 

As  a  Giaplain,  in  the  past  I  supervised  African  Atnencan  soldiers;  and  I  worked  directly 
under  other  African  Americans  as  their  subordinate.  This  is  not  unusual  in  a  military  setting,  due 
to  the  long  history  of  supporting  equal  onriortuniP.’  Th*  military  tirsw  h-as  ahont  45  vear«  with 


varying  degrees  of  success,  of  fighting  preference  based  on  race.  The  loyalty  and  integrity  of 
officers  is  now  bound  up  with  equal  opportunity,  and  the  Army  expects  leaders  to  make 
decisions  based  on  the  merit  of  tlie  individuals  pcrfbnnar.ce.  i 

Pluralism,  and  the  acceptance  and  accommodation  of  pluralism,  is  more  recently  port  of 
the  Army's  expectations  on  its  soldiers  and  civilian  employees.  Official  documents  regarding 
religious  pluralism  center  on  .Army  pamphlet  600-75,  which  gives  local  commanders  guidance 


on  how  to  handle  religious  requests.  'This  process  begins  even  before  the  soldier  joins  the  Army. 
Potential  volurueers  must  agree,  in  writing,  to  the  fact  that  the  Army  may  not  be  able  to  provide 
his  or  her  religious  services  in  all  situations  in  order  to  volunteer.  In  return,  the  Army  will  try  to 
provide  those  religious  services  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  given  the  situation. 

Reference  materials  for  chaplains  regarding  religious  grou^  is  found  jti  DcpatiuiCnt  cf 
the  Anny  Pamphlet  16.5-1.3  and  supplemental  pamphlet  165-13-1.  These  two  pamphlets  give 
information  dating  froin  the  late  1970's  on  various  religious  groups.  However,  some  of  the 
sections  of  the  pamphlet  are  more  dated  and  in  need  of  revision,  while  others  are  mere  current. 

In  effect,  individuals  are  free  to  practice  their  religious  beliefs  in  the  Army  (or  the  lack  of 
any  rcligiotis  beliefs),  prov  ided  that  those  practices  and  beliefs  do  not  conflict  witli  the  mission 
or  morale  of  that  unit,  according  to  the  local  commander.  Sddiers  may,  for  example,  not  wear 
special  articles  of  clothing  over  their  unitbims  without  special  approval.  However,  it  is  normally 
acceptable  if  these  articles  are  worn  under  the  uniform  and  oia  of  sight.  'The  military  expects 
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commanders  to  honor  dietary  requests  by  soldieia  based  on  lelJgtCus  rsascns,  if  fsasibis  givOT 
the  siiuation.  At  the  same  time,  the  military  does  not  promise  the  Muslim  or  the  Jewish  solifler 
that  there  will  always  be  food  that  meets  their  individual  dietary  rcgulaticms  at  all  limes.  The 
ability  to  provide  food  that  will  meet  individual  religiGus  dietary  needs  becomes  mom 
problematical  in  field  or  remote  conditions,  far  from  normal  installation  support.  i 

Overall,  the  approach  of  the  Army  to  issues  of  religious  needs  is  that  the  Army  will  tty  to 
accommodate  those  needs,  provided  that  the  request  docs  not  harm  unit  safety,  healthi  morale,  or 
unit  effectiveness.  The  Army  does  not  intend  to  unneces^tily  stop  any  soldier  from  following 
their  religious  beliefs,  but  cannot  promise  to  protide  all  that  is  needed  to  practice  those  beliefs  in 
all  situations.  Chaplains  can  and  will  craw!  through  the  mud  to  hold  services  with  soldiers,  as 
well  as  go  into  combat  with  them,  but  each  soldier  cannot  be  regtilarly  provided  the  clergy, 
religious  teacher,  or  rites  of  their  own  denomination  or  sect  in  combat.  ■ 

This  policy  does  indicate  that  the  .Anny  is  capable  of  change  in  Hus  area,  since  it  is  the 
local  commander  who  makes  many  of  these  decisions  regarding  the  exercise  of  religious  beliefs. 
Local  commanders  can  modify  or  change  their  views  based  on  more  information  or  on  a  changed 
situation.  Changes  in  the  culture  of  America  does  affect  military  members.  These  change  are 
evident  in  what  the  military  will  accommodate  and  what  the  military  will  not  accommodate 
religiously.  In  terms  of  accommodation  of  religious  beliefs,  it  is  the  local  situation  that  is 
paramount. » 

Ancrther  aspect  of  life  in  this  military  culture  is  its  emphasis  cut  vohinteerian.  There  are 
many  volunteer  organizations  on  a  typical  inilitaiy’  installation.  Some  of  tlicsc  organizations  are 
also  fcNind  in  civilian  ctanmunities,  such  as  the  American  Red  Ckss,  the  Boy  Scouts,  aiKl  church 
(generally  called  Oiapel  in  the  Anny)  youth  groups.  Other  organizations,  such  as  unit  spouses 
organizations  and  ACS  (Army  Community  Services)  are  found  only  in  the  inllitaiy  setting. 

These  oigani^tions  can  and  do  oiten  receive  suppwt  from  die  military  in  tenns  of  free 
s|»ce  to  meet  and  to  conduct  their  activities.  Some,  Hire  ACS,  are  oiganizatious  run  by  the 
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military  and  receive  funding  for  paid  staff  along  vdth  volunteers.  Also,  these  organizations,  in 
varying  degrees  locally,  get  support  from  the  lower  level  unit  commanders.  Soldiers  can,  at  the 
imit  commanders  discretion,  receive  time  off  to  support  these  organizations,  such  as  to  help  with 
a  Boy  Scout  fund  raising  drive. 

This  emphasis  on  volunteerism  is  also  present  in  the  various  groups  that  meet  for  worship 
on  a  military  installation.  Lay  leaders,  who  are  often  volunteers,  will  lead  worship  services  when 
there  is  no  chaplain  on  the  instrillatinn  able  to  lead  tiiOsc  ser'/ices.  Per  example,  when  J  wns  m 
the  city  of  Giessen,  Germany  in  the  late  1980's,  it  was  two  lay  leadeis  who  led  the  local 
installation  Pentecostal  and  Muslim  groups,  since  there  was  no  chaplain  available  for  those 
groups  in  that  arttt  at  that  time.  These  religious  groups  are  almost  totally  volunteer  oriented  and 
operate  on  post  under  chaplain  superxision.  This  supen  ision  is  in  terms  of  relating  to  the 
institutional  Army,  such  as  a  place  to  meet,  and  do  not  impinge  oa  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine. 
The  use  of  volunteerism  is  a  way  that  many  small  groups  meet  their  religious  needs,  particularly 
on  smaller  installations.  i« 
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Part  Two:  interpretation 

A.  Hie  Black  Musliim  -  The  Nation  of  Isiam  (Fanakhan) 

In  teims  of  looking  at  the  stories  that  define  this  organization,  I  believe  that  the  acixiunt 
of  its  legitimacy  is  revealing.  According  to  this  story,  the  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad  said  tMs 
to  Minister  Farrakhan  in  1972:  "Brother,  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  this  because  it  gves  tr^ 
pain  but  the  nation  is  going  to  take  a  dive  for  the  second  time. . .  But,  don't  worry  Brother.  It  will 
be  rebuilt  and  it  will  never  fall  again  ...  Go  exactly  as  you  see  me  go  and  do  exactly  as  you  see 
me  do . . .  you  must  practice  righteousness  CTthey  (the  enemy)  will  pierce  you  in  two,"  • 

This  story  is  a  key  connection  for  the  "new'  Nation  of  Islam,  giving  it  legitimacy  and  at 
the  same  time  defining  its  role  and  mission.  Here  is  an  aecourit  of  passing  on  the  legacy  frtMn 
one  leader  to  another,  explaining  for  the  group  whai  happened  to  the  old  Nation  and  explaining 
the  need  for  a  new  organization  also  called  the  Nation  of  Islam.  Also,  the  injunction  to  say  and 
to  do  exactly  what  Elijah  Muhammad  did  and  said  gives  the  Nation  its  mission.  To  keep  the  old 
mission  of  the  original  Nation  alive  in  its  ‘.original  understanding  and  to  continue  its  original 
mission  is  the  goal  of  the  present  day  Nation  of  Islam.  Its  enemies  include  not  the  American 
Muslim  Mission  per  sc  but  remain  the  same  enemies  as  tlie  old  Nation. 

Tills  maintaining  of  the  older  understanding  of  the  Nation's  purpose  and  mission  can  be 
aen  in  its  use  of  symbols  and  ceremonies.  The  new  Nation  has  Ministers,  as  of^sosrf  to  Imams, 
and  has  reinstituted  the  security  oriented  Fruit  of  Islam.  New  metnben;  must  writs  tlivir  IwltCi  w 
get  their  new  Islamic  name  -s  before,  copying  the  form  of  the  letter  exactly.  Also,  they  mi^ 
write  this  letter  by  hand,  i old  negative  emphasis  on  any  afterlife  or  personal  salvatto  is 
derided  as  "spooky",  just  as  before.  Tills  emfrfiasis  on  the  old  symbols  reinstates  and  maintains 
then  for  tlw  ;'w  Nation, 

Tte  ceiemonies  of  the  new  Nation  are  those  of  tte  old  Nation,  including  ina^  Savior's 
I>ay  rallies  complete  with  rows  of  wliite  scarved  women  separate  from  the  rows  of  black  rahed 
men.  Worship  remains  centered  cm  the  lecture  from  the  podium,  with  security  men  from  the 
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Fruit  of  Islam  standing  next  to  the  speaker.  Despite  some  changes  in  the  approach  of  the  Nation 
of  Islam,  such  as  its  involvement  in  American  political  Kfe,  its  heart  and  soul  is  that  of  the  old 
Nation,  by  design.  The  creation  myth  of  Yakub  regains  its  former  central  role  in  the  teaching 
and  doctrine  of  the  Nation.  As  before.  Black  nationalism  and  an  emphasis  on  understanding 
issues  in  fenns  of  race  remain  key  emphasis. : 

Louis  Fanakhan's  ability  to  resurrect  the  Nation  of  Islam  in  its  original  form  indicates 
that  there  remains  a  strong  appeal  for  this  kind  of  apprcach  in  Black  America.  What  Minister 
Faitakhan  did  was  to  rebuild  the  entire  structure  of  the  Nation.from  scratch.  Temples,  ministers, 
and  even  most  of  the  membership  all  came  out  of  the  urban  ghetto.  Also,  most  of  these  new 
members  of  the  rebuilt  Nation  of  Islam  were  probably  new  members  were  no!  once  part  of  the 
American  Muslim  Mission.  The  rebuilt  Nation  was  as  new  in  metnbership,  for  the  most  part,  as 
its  recently  purchased  buildings.  This  new  membership  for  the  Nation  indicates  tlie  appeal  of  the 
Nation's  message  in  Black  urban  areas.  .Also,  the  fact  that  tlie  new  Nation's  power  base  is  in  the 
Black  urban  ghettos,  as  was  the  old,  indicates  this  continuing  appeal  and  source  of  power. 

The  appeal  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  and  its  future  impact  in  American  life  tliUb  appears  to 
be  directly  connected  to  the  Black  urban  ghettos.  Ironically,  this  connection  also  appears  to  be 
an  inverse  relationship.  Wlien  Black  urban  ghetto  residents  believe  themselves  to  be  under 
greater  oppression,  the  message  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  has  more  appeal  and  greater  power. 
Conversely,  when  life  looks  more  hopeful  in  the  Black  urban  communities,  when  it  seems  to  the 
residents  in  the  poorer  neighborhoods  that  there  is  more  hope  in  the  system,  then  the  appeal  of 
the  Nation  is  weaker. 

Since  the  message  of  the  Nation,  as  expressed  in  the  creation  myth  of  Yakub,  declares 
that  there  is  no  possibility  for  this  political  system  to  ever  deliver  justice,  an  affinity  exists 
between  hard  times  in  the  Black  ghettos  atid  membership  increases  for  the  Nation.  If  America 
can  find  a  solution  for  the  major  problems  of  the  urban  areas,  and  implement  that  solution  to  a 
large  degree,  one  effect  of  that  policy  would  be  a  severe  weakening  of  the  Nation  of  Islam.  Its 
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fortunes  rise  and  fall  on  maintaining  the  creation  myth  Ci  VatkUu  1m  SiaC^ 

Outside  observers  can  see  this  maintenance  of  the  old  views  and  old  forms  in  action  in 
the  aborti%'e  attempt  to  kill  Minister  Farrakhan.  Ihis  abortive  conspiracy  included  an  FBI 
informant  and  Qubilah  Shabazz,  a  daughter  of  Malccbn  X,  as  co-conspirslors.  The  mmiyaiion 
for  this  plot  allegedly  was  Ix>uis  Farrakhan's  possible  direct  involvement  in  the  death  of  Malcolm 
X,  a  chaige  that  Farrakhan  vigorously  denies. 


In  a  press  conference  that  was  aired  on  CNN  shortly  after  this  plot  became  public,  Louis 
Farrakhan  gave  his  views  about  the  incident.  Minister  Farrakhan  began  his  prepared  remarks 
with  tender  words  toward  the  family  of  Malcolm  X,  including  Qubilah  Shabazz.  Then  he  alleged 
that  Qubilah  had  been  entrapped  in  this  plot,  and  began  to  speculate  OP.  who  would  want  to 
entrap  her  in  this  situation.  Minister  Fanakhan  then  stated  that  the  U.S.  government  had 
something  to  hide  about  this  matter,  as  well  as  something  to  hide  regarding  the  death  of  Malcolm 
X  in  1965.  The  implication  F.^rrakhan  ditw  is  that  it  was  the  White  controlled  goveminent  that 
set  up  this  plot.  The  other  corispirator,  who  was  White  and  an  IBl  infonnant,  was  for  Farrakhan 
the  chief  agent  of  his  alleged  govcrmiient  plot.  The  reasons  Farrakhan  gave  for  this  plot  was  to 
entrap  Qubilah  and  embarrass  the  Nation  of  Islam  by  reviving  the  question  of  Farrakhan's  role  (if 
any)  in  the  death  of  Nlalcolm  X. 

Minister  Farrakhan's  remarks  were  entirely  in  aocord  with  the  centrsi  myth  of  Yakub, 
which  emphasizes  racial  unity  for  Blacks  along  with  distrust  of  Whites.  FarraWtan's  Kiisitive 
and  understanding  tot«  toward  a  fellow  Black  person,  along  with  the  allegations  towards  the 
government  as  White  controlled  and  out  to  harm  Blacks,  reempha.vizes  tlic  racial  heart  of  the 
Nation.  In  the  Nation  of  fclam,  everything  revolves  around  the  myth  of  the  mad  scientist  Yakub, 
and  every  e’/ent  that  happens  must  be  seen  in  light  of  this  myth.  What  Minister  Farrekhan  said, 
in  forgiving  one  of  the  alleged  wmspirators  against  him  while  condemning  the  authenities  that 
shopped  the  plot,  is  ct^istent  with  following  this  central  myth  of  the  Nation. 

In  terms  of  the  relationsldp  between  the  currant  Nation  of  blam  and  the  U.S.  Army,  wlwt 
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is  present  is  not  an  elective  affinity,  to  borrow  Max  Weber's  (em,  but  rather  its  oppodte.  A 
“elective  disafflnity"  better  describes  the  interactions  between  the  two  groups.  The  American 
military,  with  its  proactive  stance  on  racial  equality,  cannot  tolerate  individuals  who  uphold  any 
one  race  over  another.  Any  member  of  the  Nation  in  the  Army  who  sc::ght  to  cpcrJy  practice 
any  sort  of  racial  preference  would  probably  not  last  long  in  the  military.  Conversely,  members 
of  the  Nation  would  generally  not  seek  even  to  be  in  the  military  or  to  remain  in  it,  since  the 
military  is  part  of  tht  dominant  culture  in  America.  The  .Nation  of  Islam,  in  its  teachings,  derides 
any  military  service  for  America  as  "Dying  for  the  White  man",  as  long  as  it  remains  the  same 
culturally.  It  is  not  a  pacifist  group  but  it  is  against  military  service  for  America. 

To  put  it  briefly,  individuals  in  each  group  do  not  wish  generally  to  be  a  pert  of  the  other, 
As  long  as  the  Army  remains  a  volunteer  force,  members  of  the  Nation  can  easily  and  without 
penalty  avoid  military  service.  If  there  ever  would  be  a  return  to  a  draft,  however,  there  could  be 
tension  for  members  of  the  Nation  who  were  drafted  into  military  service.  Deferments  based  on 
religious  reasons,  due  to  the  lack  of  pacifism,  did  not  come  easily  for  members  of  the  Nation  in 
the  past,  such  as  Muhammad  All's  attempt  to  di>  so  in  the  1960's.  < 
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B.  The  Black  Musliita  -  TTie  American  Muslim  Missk>n  (Wallace) 

The  America;.:  Muslim  Mission,  formerly  known  as  the  World  Community  of  Al-blam  in 
the  West,  among  other  names,  remains  the  organizational  descendant  of  the  old  Natitm  of  blam 
under  the  Honorable  Elijah  Muhanuiiad.  This  organization,  IsotVw'ccr,  huS  chcscn  «  different 
interpretation  of  the  message  of  Elijah  Muhammad,  and  has  ctiosen  new  symbols  and  «remonies 
to  communicate  its  more  cmhodox  Islamic  message. 

Like  the  new  Nation  of  Islam,  the  American  Muslim  Mission  has  a  story  about  its  birth 
and  legitimacy,  and  also  regards  itself  as  the  true  heir  to  the  legacy  of  Elijah  Muhammad  as  well 
as  his  organization.  According  to  this  account,  Elijah  Muhammad,  shortly  before  his  death, 
heard  his  son  Wallace  Dcen  Muhamtnad  speak  cti  the  radio  the  "pure  message  of  Islam".  After 
hearing  tiiis  message,  he  said  that  he  now  saw  the  truth  about  Islam,  and  supported  the  changes 
toward  orthodox  Islam  that  Wallace  advocated.  This  account  gives  the  American  Muslim 
Mission  legitimacy  as  the  true  heir  to  the  Black  Muslim  movement,  and  gives  the  blessing  of  the 
old  Nation's  leader  to  the  changes  in  doctrine  and  approach  to  cultiite.  i 

What  Imam  Muhamniurl  successfully  did  was  to  transfer  the  charismatic  leadership  to 
himseif  from  his  father,  Elijah  Muhammad.  With  this  mandate,  and  with  surprisingly  little 
opposition  from  witliin  the  Nation,  he  remade  the  Nation  into  a  more  cn..iodox  Islamic  image. 

He  was  able  to  replace  the  central  m>ih  of  Ytskub,  the  core  fc.“.fu«  of  the  Nation  of  Mam*  with 
the  Qurian  as  the  central  guide  to  faith  and  doctrine.  The  American  Muslim  .•fission  nemjaper 
demonstrates  the  success  of  this  transformation  with  its  extensive  coverage  of  the  activities  of 
friam  Muliammad.  The  extent  of  coverage  and  respect  given  to  his  words  detnonsirate  l!wt  the 
mantle  of  charismatic  leadership  di<l  transfer  to  him  from  his  fatlier. 

nically,  much  of  what  Ihain  Muhammad  did  was  in  accord  with  what  Malcolm  X  did 
after  Ms  pilgrimage,  when  he  broke  with  the  Nation  of  blatn.  ^loolin  X  ami  Wallace  I^en 
Muhammad  were  friends,  which  indicates  a  desire  in  the  leadership  of  tte  Nation  as  early  as  the 
19WS  for  a  change  in  doctritie  toward  more  orthodox  Islam.  Also,  Walltwe's  ftequenf 
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Also,  with  tliC  change  in  basic  doctrine,  came  a  reinterpretation  of  the  teachings  of 
Elijah  Muheimmad,  with  symbolic  meanings  now  given  to  his  words.  For  cxompic,  this 
reinterpretation  underpins  the  changing  of  the  old  understanding  of  *White  devil"  as  racially 
based  to  an  understanding  of  this  tenn  as  an  inner  attitude  that  any  person  of  any  race  can  hold. 
Menibcrehip  was  then  opened  to  Wiites  who  agreed  with  the  American  MuslLni  Mission's 
teachings  and  goals.  The  White  Devil  remained  the  enemy  whom  Allah  would  overthrow,  but 
this  Wiite  devil  was  now  a  racist,  regardless  of  skin  color. 

This  shift  to  a  symbolic  understanding  toward  the  racial  docfrines  has  led  to  «  more 
cooperative  stance  toward  the  larger  culture  and  to  a  greater  acceptance  of  the  Mission  by  other 
leaders  in  America,  including  in  the  military.  The  Mission  has  found  greater  acceptance  in 
American  political  life,  with  doors  stiU  barred  to  the  Nation  of  Islam  open  to  it.  Acceptance  and 
toleration  by  the  political  establishment  has  led  to  contacts  between  the  Mission  and  the 
American  iniliiary  on  offic.al  levels.  These  contacts  also  led  to  the  commissioning  of  the  first 
Islamic  chaplaiti  in  the  Anny,  who  entered  active  duty  in  January  of  1994.  j 

The  ceremonies  of  the  American  Muslim  Mission  also  reflect  their  change  in  approach 
and  undetstanding.  The  orthodox  Islamic  calendar,  with  its  traditional  feast  days  and  month  long 
fast  of  Ramadan,  hold  the  central  place  for  expressing  the  faith,  as  opposed  to  Savior's  Days 
rallies.  Worship  is  similar  to  traditional  Islam,  with  a  book  by  Inam  Muhanunad  explaining  the 
orthodox  postures  to  daily  prayer  for  members  of  (he  Mission. 

The  Missicii  also  plays  a  strong  role  in  the  Muslim  community  in  North  Aincrica^as 
indicated  by  Imam  Wallace's  role  in  determining  who  i&  Islamic  and  able  to  go  to  Mecca  for  the 
Haji  pilgrimage  from  North  America.  The  Nation  of  Islam's  semi-acceptancc  as  an  Islamic 
group  was  due  to  Inam  Wallace's  intervention,  also  showing  the  role  that  the  Mission  plays 
among  Islamic  groups.  Traditional  Islamic  ceremonies  are  the  norm  for  the  Mission,  as  opposed 
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to  ceremonies  that  were  part  of  only  the  old  Nation  of  Islam  among  blalrac  groups. « 

The  symbols  of  the  Mission  ate  a  ini’tture  of  traditional  Islamic  symbols  along  with  K>me 
reinterpreted  symbols  of  the  Nation  and  some  new  symbols.  One  example  of  this  is  the  use  of 
the  traditional  Islamic  title  Imani  instead  of  the  Nations  term  of  Minisisr.  The  Missis*  uses  the 


tertn  BilaUan,  referring  to  the  original  Muzrin,  or  caller  to  prayer,  for  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  to 
refer  to  ail  those  of  African  origin.  Tlie  Bilalian  people,  declares  the  Mission,  "are  a  naturally 
made  prophetic  people"  due  to  their  slave  experience,  and  are  chnllenged  to  lead  Amenta  towaK! 
a  new  social  order. 

The  old  emphasis  on  social  justice  and  change  are  still  part  of  the  Mission,  now  calling 
for  a  peaceful  change  to  an  Islamic  older  for  American  society.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
of  the  older  terms,  such  as  "spooky",  are  also  used  by  the  Mission  in  a  negative  way,  referring  to 
a  false  or  "pie  in  the  sky"  kind  of  piety.  Symbolically,  the  Mission  uses  traditional  Islamic 
symbols,  such  as  the  crescent  moon,  in  the  traditional  manner  for  Islam.  Also,  the  use  of  new 
and  some  of  the  old  reinterpreted  symbols,  such  as  "White  Devils",  displays  the  maintenance  of 
some  old  traditions  in  ne\  er  forms,  such  as  the  strong  concert}  for  economic  equality  and  social 
justice.  4 

Ironic  in  this  call  for  social  justice  is  the  status  of  women  in  the  Black  Muslim 
movement.  Tensions  betw-een  traditional  Islamic  customs  for  women  and  Wc^em  custonis 
combine  with  a  lack  of  cultural  support  for  African  American  women.  Tlie  result  is  that  women 
who  embrace  Western  dress  and  customs  risk  rejection  from  other  Muslim  women,  while  those 
who  try  to  adopt  traditional  Islamic  customs  itav'c  little  social  support  outside  of  tlicir  gioup. 

This  can  make  it  difficult  for  African  American  Muslim  woiron  in  an  American  selling,  due  to 
this  perceive  lack  of  support. 

Also,  this  lack  of  outside  support  can  (and  niaiiifc^  itSvIf  in  cliui^cs  that  IsIeiii  is 
degrading  to  women.  The  values  of  Islam  and  the  realities  of  surviving  in  an  American  urban 
ghetto  (with  welfare  rules  that  can  make  it  hard  for  matriage  without  a  job,  for  example)  cause 
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greater  stress  upon  Muslim  women.  Some  felamic  sources  call  for  an  Islamic  "Wc.man's  v/crld* 
in  America  to  support  these  women  in  their  Islamic  faith  without  forcing  them  to  compromise 
their  Islamic  practices  or  beliefs.  % 

At  the  same  time,  despite  this  change  toward  Islamic  cithedexy,  differences  do  exist 
between  the  American  Muslim  Mission  and  Middle  Eastern  groups  that  have  started  Islamic 
movements  in  America.  During  the  Gulf  War,  military  commanders  made  attempts  to  meet  the 
need  of  Islamic  soldiers  by  having  local  Arab  Islamic  leaders  provide  worship  services;  !n  some 
places,  the  reaction  t(T  this  effort  was  mixed,  with  Black  Muslim  soldiers  asking  "Which  Islamic 
service?"  before  making  the  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  attend.  The  need  for  religious  services 
in  a  comfortable  cultural  setting  and  the  desire  for  separate  Black  Muslim  services  indicates  the 
level  of  difference  that  still  remains  between  these  two  groups. » 

Arab  Islamic  groups,  although  they  follow  most  of  the  same  rimals  and  rites  as  the 
American  Muslim  Mission,  apparently  feel  a  separate  cultural  identity  as  well.  Despite  their 
common  membership  in  intra-lslamic  groups  in  America  and  various  attempts  at  integration, 
there  has  been  little  intennixing  between  the  Mission  and  its  otthedex  Islamic  ccur.terparts  that 
is  felt  at  the  local  level. 

This  may  be  to  the  recent  changes  in  the  Mission  toward  Islamic  orthodoxy,  along  with 
cultural  and  ethnic  differences.  The  situation  appears  increasingly  to  be  one  where  ciihura!  and 
ethnic  differences  define  the  two,  as  opposed  to  religious  differences.  The  symbols  and  rituals 
are  basically  the  same,  but  the  cultural  differences  continue  to  define  the  two  groups.  With  the 
passage  of  time,  how  strongly  each  group  hold.'!  o.n  to  its  cultitrsl  identity  wi!!  determine  t.hc 
degree  of  integration  between  the  two.  7 

Tlie  interactions  between  the  American  Muslim  Mission  (along  with  the  other  orthodox 
Islamic  groups)  and  the  Army  are  far  less  ccrjfrontationa!  in  nsmre,  and  reflect  a  good  degree  of 
interaction.  Members  of  the  Mission  (along  with  other  orthodox  Islamic  soldiers)  can  and  do 
serve  honorably  in  the  /\niiy,  and  the  Mission  now  has  a  Maslim  hnam  on  active  duty  as  an 
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Army  Chaplain.  The  more  accommodating  approach  of  the  Aineiican  Musliui  hruSSicn,  snd  Its 
abandonment  of  racial  supremacy,  make  it  far  more  accewable  to  military  life.  Also,  there  is  an 
affinity  between  the  two  in  condemning  official  or  institutionalized  racism.  This  affinity  helps 
the  two  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  he  lps  to  explain  why  it  is  the  hf ission  that  has  tho  ^ily 
Islamic  chaplain  on  active  duty.  The  issues  rigarding  pluralism  that  exist  between  these  tw'o 
groups  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  they  revolve  around  the  accommodation  of  Islamic 
custom  and  practices  in  Anny  life.  i 
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C.  The  Buddhist  Qiurch  in  America  (BCA). 

The  stories  of  the  BCA  are  the  stories  of  its  Japanese  heritage  and  cultural  identity.  Since 
the  majority  of  its  clergy  and  laity  are  ethnically  Japanese,  the  BCA  functions  as  a  cultural 
organization  as  well  as  a  religious  one,  giving  Japanese  Americans  2  sense  of  belonging  in  a 
Western  country.  The  BCA  for  much  of  its  history  functioned  as  a  Japanese  American 
community  center  where  Japanese  from  various  parts  of  Japan  could  meet  in  comfort. 

This  strength  in  assimilating  immigrants  from  Japan  to  Ajnerican  life  is  also  its  weakness, 
due  to  the  drop  in  immigration  rates  to  America  from  Japan.  Declining  membership  and  the 
need  to  adapt  to  America  culturally  and  not  in  external  fonns  confronts  this  religious  group.  The 
use  of  Japanese  and  the  tnaintaining  of  Japanese  custom  will  not  aid  this  group  as  the  third 
generation  of  Japanese  Americans  assume  leadership  roles. 

The  attempt  to  become  American  in  outward  forms  and  yet  remain  Buddhist  with  a 
Japanese  flavor  is  evident  i.n  the  structure  and  names  that  the  BCA  uses.  Ixxtal  temples  are 
called  churches,  borrowing  the  name  frotn  the  more  dominant  Christian  culture.  Services  are 
held  on  Sundays,  and  many  churches  in  the  BCA  have  Sunday  .Schools  as  well  to  teach  the 
Dhamia.  The  minister  wears  a  black  robe  with  a  stole,  much  like  his  Protestant  counterpart, 
except  that  the  stole  has  a  Buddhist  symbol  on  it.  i 

The  actual  serv  ice  is  remarkably  similar  to  a  Chri.Ntian  Protestant  scr.'ice  in  its  format, 
aside  from  chanting  in  Japanese.  The  content  of  the  service  is  definitely  Buddhist,  but  the 
pattern  of  hymns,  readings,  responfiive  re<'idings  and  sermon  are  similar  to  some  Christian  forms 
of  worship.  A  typiail  order  of  wors  hip  in  a  BCA  church  would  include  a  creed  and  a  sermon 
along  with  meditation  and  ringing  the  church  bell.  Even  the  row  like  arrangement  of  the  pew.s, 
with  an  altar  in  the  front,  looks  very  much  like  a  Protestant  church. 

However,  the  visitor  to  a  BCA  chitrch  would  know  that  this  is  not  a  Christian  sanctuary 
by  that  same  altar,  due  to  what  is  on  it..  A  gold  figure  of  the  Diidc9»  Amida  is  in  the  center  of 
the  altar,  often  with  scrolls  on  either  side  with  portraits  of  Pure  Land  Buddhist  saints.  The  BCA 
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UKS  candles,  flowers,  and  incense.  These  items  have  symbolic  laeailing  for  ihe  BCA  worshipper. 
While  the  service  does  have  many  similar  elements  with  a  Protestant  service,  (^her  elements 
such  as  the  chanting  in  Japanese  indicate  this  cultural  emphasis  along  with  its  Btiddhist  core. 

The  blending  of  a  Christian  building  interior  with  o  statuC  of  the  AiniCia  Huddha  is  at  the  hwott  of 
the  BCA,  and  is  a  symbol  of  its  purpose  and  mission  in  America.. : 

Why  there  is  this  affinity  between  the  external  forms  of  BCA  practice  and  some  Quistian 
fcams  probably  lies  in  the  desire  for  the  itninigrant  Japanese  to  be  accepted  as  .Americans  in  their 
new  homeland.  Racism  and  stereotyping  of  Japanese  Americans  w-as  all  too  evident  during  Ac 
immigration  years.  The  interruneni  camps  for  Japanese  (but  not  European)  Americans  also 
demonstrate  this  pattern  of  discrimination.  The  desire  to  be  accepted  in  .Ainerica  probably  was 
the  main  motivating  force  behind  the  affinity  between  BCA  forms  and  some  American  Christian 
forms,  despite  the  fact  that  the  native  Japanese  forms  were  not  similar.  > 

Contacts  between  the  military  and  the  BC.A  do  exist,  and  dte-  BCA  is  the  only  Buddhist 
organization  wiA  permission  from  the  U.S.  government  to  Wng  Buddhi.st  chaplains  into  Ae 
military.  However,  as  of  this  writing,  no  Buddhist  chaplain  has  yet  entered  Ae  active  duty 
Army,  despite  the  preparations  already  in  place  for  just  such  an  event.  Tlus  ability  of  W!A 
clergy  to  enter  active  duty,  despite  pacifist  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  denomination,  is 
probably  part  of  the  group's  attempts  to  mtegrate  more  Into  American  life. 

Actual  experiences  with  Buddhist  groups  occur  primarily  overseas,  in  countries  wiA 
sizable  Buddhist  populations.  One  Navy  chaplains  experience  in  Japan  inclucfing  working  with 
one  such  ButWhist  group,  made  up  of  American  militaiy  members  and  Aeir 


This  chaplain  found  this  Piire  Land  group  cooperative,  but  unable  to  pray  with  other  faiths  or 
even  to  use  the  same  builAng  for  worship  along  with  other  faiths.  'Ihe  reason  given  for  this 
inability  to  use  the  same  chapel  building  was  that  tile  object  of  devotion  ,  a  golden  Biiddba, 
could  nrt  be  moved  once  ^t  in  place.  ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Army  pamphlets  on  other  religious  grou|«,  DA  Ifemphlet 
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165-13  dncl  165-13-1  not  tu^ntion  rc^nction  snywhcrs  Hj  Cnhcr  book,  TliiS  uiuiCwtcs 
either  a  local  Buddhist  practice  that  is  ncjt  shared  by  the  BCA  or  other  Buddhist  groups  in 
America,  or  a  need  for  update  and  further  study.  As  Buddhists  enter  the  military  in  greater 
numbers,  the  need  for  clvanges  in  any  written  materials  will  bctcmc  evident. ; 

The  BCA's  history  has  been  one  pf  adopting  external  forms  from  Christian  groups. 

4 

However,  tliis  desire  for  acceptance  did  not  lead  to  a  total  denial  of  Buddhism  by  all  Japanese 
Americans.  The  BCA  is  the  result  of  this  desire  to  ill  iiitc  AmeiiCttn  society,  maintain  seme 


Japanese  traditions,  and  also  remain  Buddhist.  Its  future  is  in  large  part  dependent  on  its  ability 
to  be  less  ethically  oriented  in  its  approach.  ♦ 


D.  2^n  Buddhism  in  America. 

The  image  of  Zen  in  the  United  States  is  a  different  one  from  the  BCA  and  its  church^. 
The  center  of  Zen  life  in  America  is  not  in  a  church  or  in  a  denominational  structure  that  also 
acts  as  a  community  center,  but  rather  in  a  meditation  or  study  center.  Lt  Suditicn  tc  the  mtidy 
centers,  Zen  groups  can  be  found  in  suburban  homes  and  in  university  centers.  Monasticism  and 
an  ascetic  style  of  monastic  life  is  also  an  accepted  part  of  life  in  American  Zen,  although  the 
foims  in  which  this  takes  varies  from  center  to  center. , 

What  symbols  best  describe  Zen  in  the  United  States  vary  widely  and  depend  on  the 
individual  Zen  master  and  his  or  her  school  of  disciples.  In  some  American  Zen  settings  folding 
chairs  for  beginners  and  shoner  meditation  sessions  is  the  nonn.  fc  other  Zen  centers  the 
traditional  Japanese  rituals  are  rigcmjusly  maintained,  including  the  use  of  the  stick  (rapped  on 
the  back  between  the  shoulders)  to  help  wandering  minds  refocus  their  thoughts.  Some  Zen 
schools  maintain  most  of  the  old  customs  wiiile  modifying  some  other  citslotns  to  accommodate 
their  Western  students. 

In  Zen  circles,  a  debate  continues  ox'er  the  best  way  to  present  Zen  to  Westerners.  Some 
maintain  that  fraditiona!  koa.ns  and  meditation  fenms  are  intrinsic  to  Zen  and  th?.!  Zen  must 
maintain  these  fonns.  Other  Zen  masters  create  new  koans,  maintain  that  Japene^  or  Chinese 
forms  are  cultural  in  nature,  and  they  plead  for  a  truly  American  Zen.  Regardless  of  appwMch, 
all  of  Zen's  leaders  in  America  agree  on  fh.c  goa!  of  enlighterancntj  tfiffering  only  on  the  best 
approach  for  the  Western  mind. 

Christmas  Humphries,  a  leader  of  Zen  in  England,  calls  tor  techniques  and  melhods 
better  suited  for  Western  minds,  while  maintaining  tiw  goa!  of  enlightemnent  and  the  esenfials 
of  Ijtn.  Humpluies'  moctel  for  achieving  zazen,  or  enlightenment,  has  four  stages.  Thes*  stages 
are  intellectual  and  thought  centered,  with  the  final  stage  going  beyond  thought  to  initiative 
knowledge,  j 

The  influence  of  the  "Beat  Zen"  of  the  1960's  and  its  reliance  on  sej^ration  in  terms  of 
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meditation  and  retreats  make  it  less  suited  to  rriilitary  life  than  the  BCA.  I  have  »Grked  v.'ith  a 


number  of  Buddhist  soldiers  in  the  military,  but  none  that  practiced  the  Zen  form  of  Buddhism.  I 
believe  that  Zen's  pacifist  and  meditative  approach  would  lead  devotees  away  from  military 
sendee  or  from  joining  the  military'.  This  results,  I  feel,  ir.  another  'decr’ve  disaffinity*  between 
the  military  and  Zen,  although  on  a  far  less  severe  level  than  the  one  that  exists  between  the 
military  and  the  Nation  of  Islam.  This  disaffinity  probably  means  that  contacts  between  Zen  and 
the  military  will  be  sporadic  and  Lsolated 
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E.  Sola  Gakkai  totenifitional  USA 

TTie  ^mbol  for  Soka  Gaickai  in  America  |>rior  to  1991  would  probably  be  the  Gohon7on, 
wftich  believers  use  as  a  focus  for  chanting  and  prayer.  Chanting  and  the  use  of  the  Gohoiuon  is 
«!ntral  in  the  rituals  of  Soka  Gakkai,  along  with  the  Niehiren  Shcshu  piiSathOCd.  Although 
teaching  and  social  gathering  are  also  part  of  this  movement  in  America,  chanting  with  the 
Gohonzon  is  at  the  core  of  the  religion. 

The  reason  why  I  say  that  this  would  i5c  the  syiiit/oi  prior  to  1991  IS  diiw  to  thw  schistii 
between  the  Niehiren  Shoshu  priesthood  and  the  lay  led  Soka  Gakkai  organization.  The  result  of 
tills  split  is  a  laity  with  few  priests  and  a  priesthood  in  America  with  few  followers.  Each  group 
is  suspicious  of  the  other  and  accuse  the  other  of  various  falsehoods.  The  likelihood  of  a  re¬ 
unification  of  these  two  groups  is  remote  as  of  1995.  i 

I  believe  that  another  symbol  of  the  Soka  Gakkai  movement  at  the  present  time  is  a  large 
question  mark.  The  reason  why  I  assign  this  symbol  to  the  Soka  Gakkai  is  that  it  is  uncertain  at 
this  time  wht.re  the  movement  will  go.  Unity  and  a  claim  to  the  one  true  faith,  always  a  |»rt  of 
die  old  Niehiren  Shoshu,  is  now  disputed  between  tw'o  rival  groups.  Also,  there  is  a  spirit  of 
animosity  between  the  two  groups,  with  anti -Soka  Gakkai  forces  claiming  massive  financial 
mismanagement  in  the  organization. 

Each  group  now  claims  to  be  the  true  spiritual  descciulant  of  the  former  unity,  and 
derides  the  claim  of  the  wher.  The  Soka  Gakkai  leadership  dispute  the  Niehiren  Shcshu  claim  of 
large  Soka  Gakkai  membership  losses,  and  the  Soka  Gakkai's  shift  back  to  more  assertive 
evangelism  may  or  may  not  be  a  reflection  of  actual  decline.  What  the  Sola  Gakkai  do  in  the 
face  of  these  changes  may  w'cll  determine  its  future  success  in  America  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
the  world. : 


'ITie  Soka  Gakkai's  strong  support  of  the  American  cteaiu  and  the  status  quo  in  American 
political  life  probably  means  that  Soka  Gakkai  solifiers  would  fit  in  well  into  tlie  militaty  milieu. 
The  stated  Soka  Gakkai  values  of  loyalty  to  the  American  nation  and  of  service  to  the  nation 
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coincide  well  with  iiulitary  values.  Also,  an  affinity  exists  between  the  val’.tes  cf  this 
organization  and  the  military,  in  terms  of  loyalty  to  America  and  its  government.  Whether  this 
will  translate  into  an  elective  affinity  betw-een  the  military  and  the  Soka  Gakkai,  in  terms  of 
numbers  in  military  service  and  military  chaplains,  is  another  (Question  ttiurk  thst  only  !hs  futurt 
can  decide.  > 
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F.  Ubetan  BucWhi^  In  America. 

Tibetan  Buddliism  in  America  is  a  combination  of  Tantric  Buddhist  practice  with  native 
Tibetan  Bon  religion,  along  with  parts  of  Tibetan  cultural  life.  Many  of  its  cfcvotecs  am 
ethnically  Tibetan,  although  some  ate  ethnically  Caucasian.  Hbctan  Buddhism  IS  sinular  iC 
in  America,  in  that  both  use  meditation  centers  and  reliance  cm  religious  leaders.  In  Tibetan 
Buddhism,  these  Rinpoche,  or  leaders,  form  the  nucleus  around  which  Buddhist  life  in  this 
tradition  revolves. , 

Another  aspect  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  or  Lamaism,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  that  it  is 
somewhat  like  the  BCA  in  ha\nng  an  ethnic  orientation.  This  orientation  is  toward  Tibet  rather 
than  Japan,  but  the  same  pattern  of  preser.'ir.g  cultua!  traditions  of  Tibet  is  founc  in  some  of  the 
Lamaist  centers.  One  school  of  Lamaism  in  America,  that  of  Tibttan  Nyingmapa  Meditation 
Center,  represents  this  attempt  to  maintain  Tibetan  culture/in  an  American  setting. ; 

Like  Zen,  however,  there  is  a  school  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  that  .seeb:  to  modify  its 
external  beliefs  in  order  to  present  the  essentials  of  Lamaism  to  Westerners.  The  Kagyupa 
school,  led  by  Chogyam  Trungpa,  seeks  to  minimalize  the  exotic  parts  of  Tibitan  Buddhist  ritual 
and  emphasize  the  busies  of  Tibetan  Buddhist  belief.  Fart  of  this  aptmoach  to  the  West  is  due  to 
the  belief  that  Westerners  are  not  yet  generally  ready  for  advanced  Lamaist  practices.  Since  tliey 
were  na  raised  in  a  culture  that  followed  these  religiaiis  practices,  this  Buddhist  school 
maintains  that  a  less  aovanced  form  of  Lamaism  is  be.st  for  the  present  time. . 

The  cultural  emph?  ’s  of  Lamaist  Buddhism  probably  means  that  there  is  a  conn«:»ion 
betwiren  Tibetan  religion  and  Tibetan  politics,  at  least  in  terms  of  working  for  the  cvimtual 
independence  of  Tibet  from  China.  Due  to  this  emphasis,  there  seetro  not  to  be  much  of  ui 
affinity  bctwwn  Lamaism  and  the  Aineriean  military.  Also,  the  emphasK  on  Rinpoche 
Icacterahip  would  lead  followers  to  want  to  maintain  access  to  thf.«  leatfcre,  which  would  be 
much  h^der  in  a  militery  setting.  Like  Zen,  contacts  between  Lamaism  and  the  military  will 
protably  be  isolated  to  individual  situations  and  individual  soldiers.  4 
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G.  The  U.S.  Aimy  -  a<  its  lower  levels. 

The  stories  told  in  the  Army  about  itself  demonstrates  much  about  the  values  that  it  holds 
dear.  One  speech  that  General  Mac  Arthur  made  late  in  his  career  emphasized  three  things  as 
central  to  the  American  Army.  They  were,  Duty.  Kcr.cr,  and  Cowitry,  and  they  stiipjr.cd  up 
what  the  ideal  should  be  for  the  Army  in  his  view. 

Duty  refers  to  doing  what  one  is  supposed  to  do.  This  includes  using  ones  intelligerice 
and  initiative  in  carrying  out  that  duty.  To  do  ones  duty  U  to  get  the  job  dope,  or  to  give  every 
effort  toward  accomplishing  that  task.  Duty  means  extra  hours  at  the  job  as  needed  to  do  the  job, 
along  with  gathering  the  resources  and  people  needed  to  complete  the  task  at  hand  However, 
this  concept  of  duty  is  not  a  blind  kind  of  loyalty,  although  loyahy  js  a  key  aspect  of  duty.  If  the 
task  is  impossible  or  suicidal  due  to  changed  events,  the  loyalty  is  to  the  intent  of  the  task  given. 
Seeking  to  cany  out  the  intent  by  very  different  tneuiis  is  also  doing  ones  duty. 

This  concept  of  duty  reflects  the  hierarchical  nature  of  the  Army.  It  show's  the  high  value 
placed  on  a  "team  player",  who  will  do  what  the  Army  expects  of  liim  or  her.  This  concept  also 
demonstrates  the  value  placed  on  thinking  and  on  reacting  to  a  changed  situation.  Seeking  to 
keep  the  intent  of  the  commanders  orders  is  the  ideal,  while  creatively  applying  a  different 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Honor  is  another  part  of  the  idea!  that  the  Army  expects  si!  iv.ho  serve  as  soldiers  to  strive 
toward.  Honor  includes  personal  honesty  and  integrity,  combined  in  a  person  who  will  state 
their  opinions  fcurles.sly  in  support  of  the  common  good.  A  person  displaying  this  trait  cannot  be 
bought  or  seduced  from  what  he  or  she  knows  to  be  the  right  and  moral  course  of  action: 

Honor  can  and  does  come  into  tension  with  duty  at  times,  particularly  in  instances  when 
it  seems  to  conflict  with  loyalty  to  ones  superior.  If,  for  example,  a  soldier  believes  (hat  his  or 
her  superior  is  following  a  poor  course  of  acticn,  the  .Atiny,  ideally,  e.xpects  »hc  soldier  to  state 
their  views  along  with  the  reason  why.  Loyalty'  comes  in  by  accepting  the  superiors  decision  (if 
the  superior  does  not  change  their  position)  and  by  honestly  seeking  to  implement  that  decision 
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of  the  conunander. 

Loyalty  to  the  Army  is  also  part  of  honor,  if  the  superiors  decision  ccmtains  aspects  that 
are  illegal  or  agairist  Army  policy.  Then  the  soldier's  duty  is  to  bring  the  problem  to  a  higher 
authority,  despite  possible  personal  risk  to  ones  own  career  by  doing  so.  Hc»ior  ideally  includes 
maintaining  ones  integrity  even  if  it  means  the  loss  of  ones  own  career. 

Country,  the  third  value  mentioned,  includes  the  values  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  elected  officials  of  the  nation.  Pairioti.sm  and  ccnceni  for  America  sre  also 
part  of  that  value.  It  impacts  less  on  the  average  soldier  in  peacetime,  but  is  a  more  influential 
value  in  wartime  situations.  Along  with  duty  and  honor,  country  is  part  of  what  the  Army  ideally 
values  and  esteems. 

The  Army  is  an  organization  that  esteems  ceremony,  despite  some  that  verbally  deny  any 
such  inclination  as  do  some  junior  officers.  National  holidays  and  military  rites  of  passage  such 
as  changes  of  command  and  unit  "Hail  and  Farewfl!  j"  are  times  for  ceremony.  Sometimes  these 
(^renmnies  are  fonnal  in  nature,  such  as  a  unit  parade  and  ceremony  in  full  battle  gear  for  the 
changing  of  command  from  one  individual  to  another.  Other  ceremonies  are  more  informal, 
such  as  the  gathering  of  a  unit's  ofilcer?  a!  a  locitl  restaurant  to  say  hello  to  newly  arrived  officeis 
and  to  say  good  bye  to  departing  officers. 

The  hail  and  farewell,  at  the  battalion  level  (  a  unit  of  about  600  to  12(WsoidfefS, 
commanded  by  a  Lieutenant  Colonel),  consists  generally  of  the  unit's  commands,  after  the 
officers  shared  a  meal  together,  taking  the  floor  to  speak.  The  commander  ttei  welccmt^  tho^ 
who  ate  new  to  the  unit  and  introduces  them  to  the  assembled  group,  tvhich  includes  the  spouses 
of  the  new  officers  ptesojl. 

After  thcK  introductions,  the  commander  then  biefe  farewell  to  thc^  leaving  the  unit, 
generally  giving  the  departing  officer  a  memento  and  giving  that  inditidual  a  few  minutes  to 
publicly  say  good  bye  to  all  in  the  unit.  This  ceremony  marks  the  rites  rf  in  tenm  of 

comings  and  goings,  n«ing  who  is  now  part  "of  us*  and  who  is  now  'leaving  us*.  It  alas 
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reinforces  group  unity  and  cooperation,  as  do  the  other  cereitionics  CGiiunonly  used  in  the  Aiij»y. 

The  Army  is  rich  in  the  use  of  symbols.  Symbols  of  rank  denote  authority  and  implied 
respect,  for  the  rank  at  least  if  not  for  the  individual  wearing  that  rank.  Flags  denote  the  presence 
of  a  unit  or  of  that  units  commander,  while  genera!  officers  have  2  persona!  flag  that  generally 
announces  their  presence  anywhere  (in  a  military  setting)  outside  of  a  combat  zone.  Individual 
awards  for  competence,  service  or  for  bravery  are  worn  on  the  dress  uniform,  demonstrating  past 
achievements  to  any  and  all  who  know  the  meaning  of  the  symbols.  The  use  of  symbols  in  many 
and  varied  forms  reinforce  the  hierarchical  nature  of  the  Army,  along  with  its  commitment  to 
'duty,  honor,  and  country". 

The  fact  tlat  the  American  flag  always  holds  the  place  of  hone:  over  any  military  flags  is 
only  one  instance  of  this  commitment  to  cou*4,.,  is  reinforcetl  by  the  symbol.  Formal  award 
ceremonies,  where  deserving  individuals  receive  awards  for  meritorious  s<<rvi»)e  or  for  an  act  of 
bravery,  demonstrate  the  cOTimitnient  to  duty  and  to  honor  to  all  in  that  unit  assembled  at  the 


ceremony.  1 
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The  puipose  of  this  chart  is  to  give  a  graphic  view  of  some  of  the  similarities  and 

differences  between  faiths  more  familiar  to  Americans  and  the  faiths  disciissed  in 

this  thesis. 


corapaRfson  cbaRt 


Belief:  in: 

One  '  aven  Dietary 

God  tafterlife)  Restrictions 


Political 

Stance 


1.  There  is  a  belief  in  Pure  Land  Buddhist  groups  in  a  paradise,  ruled  by  the 
BirMha  Amida,  into  which  a  devotee  can  be  reborn  after  this  life.  However,  this 
iraiadise  is  not  the  final  goal,  but  a  further  step  on  the  way  to  the  final  goal,  which 
remains  Nirvana. 
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Part  Three:  Evaluation 

a.  Islam  &  Buddhism  in  a  Military  Setting 

Islam  and  Buddhism  are  very  different  faiths,  with  different  presuppositions  and  a 
different  basis  for  th.  Ir  religious  belief  sysiems.  Islam's  strong  emphasis  on  one  God,  in 
relationship  to  a  distinctly  different  and  subordinate  universe,  is  the  opposite  of  Buddhism's 
concept  that  all  that  exists  Is  one  essential  unity,  with  no  divisions  that  i«.ai  y  exist.  In  areas 
where  the  two  faiths  have  existed  in  contact  with  the  other,  there  has  rarely  been  understanding 
or  ctxipcratton  between  (he  two.  The  conversion  of  centre!  Asia  and  (he  extinction  of  Buddhism 
in  India  until  the  last  cciitur)'  tinder  Islamic  rule  are  examples  of  this  often  conflict  ridden 
relationsltip. 

However,  in  an  American  niili!.''ry  setting,  individual  adherents  of  these  two  faiths  will 
need  to  practice  understanding  or  at  least  toleration  towards  the  other.  'The  military  demands  and 
expects  all  of  its  service  membeis  to  cooperate  and  work  together  as  a  team,  even  to  the  point  of 
relying  on  one  another  in  life  and  dratli  situations,  The  military  would  quickly  isolate  and 
possibly  punish  any  service  member  who  is  unable  to  practice  this  close  cooperation  and  who 
demonstrates  that  intolerance.  In  this  hierarchical  tnilitaty  setting,  members  of  the  Buddhist  and 
Islamic  faiths  will  need  to  work  together  individually  and  as  faith  groups  or  they  will  not  remain 
a  part  of  that  setting. 

For  membets  of  Islam,  Christiaiis  and  Jews  are  tolerated  bj'  .religious  law  as  'Teople  of 
the  Book",  making  cooperation  with  members  of  these  faiths  more  tolerable  for  devout  Muslims. 
Buddhism  does  not  enjoy  this  status  in  Islam,  and  the  Muslim  solcfier  will  need  to  accept  the 
Buddhist  soldier  as  a  soldier,  even  if  the  Mu,slim  soldier  does  net  like  the  Buddhist  faith,  Thc 
Musliin  soldier  may  even  be  in  a  position,  possibly,  where  he  w  she  is  aiding  a  Buddhist  country 
in  a  conflict  with  an  Islamic  country.  For  Islam  to  be  acceptable  in  the  military  setting  in  large 
numbers,  this  possibility  must  be  acceptable  to  the  .Muslim  soldier. 

For  the  Buddhist,  the  military  demands  the  sanK  level  of  toleration  and  acceptance  for 
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Muslim  soldiers.  Due  to  the  historically  more  accepting  approach  of  Buddhist  schools  of 
thought  toward  other  faiths,  this  toleration  is  doctrinally  easier  for  some  of  the  Buddhist  groups 
than  for  most  Muslim  groups.  However,  Buddhist  groups  such  as  Soka  Gakkai  are  just  as 
insistent  as  Islam  in  terms  of  defending  their  "true  faith".  Menibeis  of  these  more  evangelistic 
and  aggressive  Buddhist  faiths  will  need  to  accept  the  Muslim  soldier  as  a  soldier,  drapite  their 
religious  differences. 

Historically,  as  evidenced  by  the  role  that  Japanese  American  soldieis  plavcd  in  World 
War  n,  the  military  can  generally  expect  members  of  these  two  faiths  to  perform  their  roles  as 
soldiers  in  the  military.  Tlje  exception  to  this  willingness  to  serve  is  the  Nation  of  Islam,  which 
refuses  to  fight  in  any  "White  man's  war '.  The  Seka  Gakkai,  despits  their  iuSistcncs  that  only 
they,  including  other  Buddhist  groups,  have  the  sole  "true  faith",  have  a  very  supportive  position 
towards  the  American  governmental  system.  This  support  should  aid  members  of  that  group  in 
serving  honorably  in  the  militat)’. 

Another  difference  between  members  of  the  Buddhist  faith  and  the  Blamic  faith  is  an 
ethnic  one.  With  some  exceptions,  notably  among  the  Soka  Gakkai,  members  of  the  Buddhist 
faith  in  America  are  ethnically  Oriental,  Islatnie  adherents  in  America  are  generally  from  West 
Asia,  North  Africa,  or  the  Indian  subcontinent.  In  addition,  indigenous  blam  exists  in  large 
numbeis  among  African  Americans.  This  means  that  there  is  an  etluiic  difference  and  a  cultural 
difference  as  well  as  a  religious  difference  between  Buddhists  and  Muslims  in  an  American 
military  setting. 

The  addition  of  this  etluiic  difference  will  niake  it  somewhat  harder  for  individual 
Buddhists  and  Muslims  to  practice  the  cooperation  and  teamw'brk  that  the  military  needs  to 
sucireed.  However,  the  long  history  of  the  military  in  combating  racism  and  in  suppirting  equal 
opportunity  w'ill  aid  the  militaiy  in  assimilating  membets  of  oilier  faiths.  Military  rites  of 
passage  such  as  basic  training  tend  to  build  new  bonds  between  otherwia  divetse  individuals. 
Also,  the  hierarchical  nature  of  the  Army  will  enforce  cooperation  between  Kildieis  at  all  levels. 
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Tlie  Amny  will  actively  try  to  root  out  any  individuals  who  would  seek  to  threaten  ODOperation 
and  teamwork  with  any  other  soldiers. 

In  the  Anny,  commanders  will  need  to  be  aware  of  the  legitimate  religious  needs  of  both 
Buddhists  and  Muslims.  Issues,  such  as  dietary  restrictions,  will  need  more  attermon  than  in  the 
past.  Unit  activities  such  as  prayer  breakfasts,  which  were  traditionally  either  Christian  or  Judeo- 
Christian,  will  need  to  take  into  account  the  needs  of  Buddhist  and  Muslim  soldiers. 

Ihese  observances  could  lake  the  form  of  a  more  interfaith  land  of  rite,  a  seciibr 
ceremony,  or  separate  observances  based  on  religious  faith.  Islatn  and  Buddhism  are  now  part  of 
the  American  landscape,  and  the  military  will  need  to  understand  this  fact.  How  the  military 
handles  the  resulting  issues  in  pluralism  will  do  much  to  inst;rc  tliat  Buddhist  and  Muslim 
soldiers  function  well  in  a  militpry  environment.  i 
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b.  bsues  in  Pluralism  for  Muslims  &  Buddhists 

E\'aluating  Islam,  Buddhism,  and  the  American  Army  in  interswition  rai%s  issii^  of 
pluralism  and  also  raises  issues  regarding  the  interaction  between  religicm  and  culture.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Buddhism  or  Islam  will  fade  from  thv  Aiuencuii  scctiw  sny  tiine  lit  tlic 
future,  given  the  current  immigration  patterns.  Also,  the  development  of  two  different 
out  of  the  old  Nation  of  Islam  would  indicate  that  these  are  growing  movements,  with  distinct 
positions  and  relatioiiships  regarding  orthodox  Islamic  groups  and  to  the  dominan!  .^jnerkan 
culture.  Tids  distinctiot:  also  carries  over  into  their  relationship  with  the  culture  of  the  Army  and 
its  civil  values. 

The  dietary  issue  is  one  that  affects  both  Muslims  and  Buddhists.  Buddhists  are 
encouraged  to  eat  a  simple  diet,  following  the  "Middle  way"  of  moderation  in  all  things.  Many 
ate  vegetarian,  and  members  of  the  monastic  community  tmdilianally  do  not  eat  after  the  noon 
meal.  While  monks  can  eat  later  in  the  day  if  the  situation  reouires  it,  this  practice  ootild  lead  to 
misunderstanding  in  a  social  situatiem,  such  as  a  Buddhist  chaplains  involvement  with  an  evening 
meal  as  part  of  a  unit  hail  and  farewell.  Leaders  will  need  communication  and  understanding  in 
dealing  with  potential  misunderstandings. 

For  Muslims,  the  dietary  issue  is  more  involved  and  restrictive.  Muslims  are  forbidden  to 
cat  pork  or  pork  products,  even  if  eating  pork  would  save  their  lives.  Hie  mllitaiy  Call  oiIIIOk 
always  accommodate  these  Islamic  restrictions  against  pork  and  certain  other  foods  in  gwrison 
s^ttinp.  During  field  training  and  overseas  deployments,  the  problem  becomes  mwe  difficult 
due  to  the  limited  %'ariety  found  in  field  meals.  Often  soldieR  cany  their  lucals  for  a  few  days 
with  them,  in  pref»ckaged  plastic  bags.  These  field  rations,  called  MRE's  (M^ls  Reacfy  to  Eat), 
were  in  the  |»si  made  without  any  option  for  those  with  any  dietary  restrictions.  The  Army's 
current  develo|Mnent  of  field  rations  that  meet  Islamic,  Jewish,  am!  vegetanan  needs  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  alleviating  this  issue. 

'ITie  (fietary  i^ue  for  Muslims  surroundng  the  month  long  Ramadan  fast  is  more 
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problematical.  This  fast  lasts  each  day  frcnri  dawn  to  sunset.  muslims,  with 
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compassionate  reasons  such  as  illness,  must  go  without  food  or  water  during  the  daylight  hours 
for  the  duration  of  this  fast.  .Soldiers  actually  at  war  can  be  exempt  frotn  the  fast,  but  Islam 
otherwise  expects  soldiers  to  adliere  to  the  fast,  iinless  they  are  scricasly  sick  or  pregnant. 

Also,  Muslim  military  members  must  continue  to  do  their  assigned  tasks  during 
Ramadan,  which  could  include  heavy  physical  work  in  extreme  weather  conditions.  Also, 
particularly  in  smaller  installations,  mca!  times  may  end  before  simdo'.vir  or  at  times  stop  (for 
breakfast)  before  dawn.  It  will  be  more  difficult  for  Muslim  soldiers  to  observe  the  day  long  fast 
during  each  day  of  Ramadan  and  also  eal  during  that  month  if  their  dining  facility  is  not  open 
during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

Since  local  conditions  vary  greatly,  local  commanders  will  need  to  handle  this  issue  with 
awareness  and  seiusitivity  to  the  religious  need.  Providing  single  Muslim  soldiers  with  additional 
funds  to  purcha.se  their  own  food  during  the  time  of  the  fast  (as  mamed  soldiets  get  in  the  form 
of  an  additional  pay)  could  be  a  solution  for  many  installations.  A  willingness  on  the  part  of 
miliiaty  leaders  to  seek  to  accommodate  the  dietaty  needs  of  Muslim  soldiers  will  probably 
result  in  satisfactory  solutions  for  most  situations^  Since  the  Muslim  soldier  did  agree  to  the 
possibility  of  limited  meals  as  a  pre-condition  for  voluntarily  joining  the  Army,  accommodation 
when  feasible  should  generally  work  for  the  Muslim  soldier. 

Building  restrictions  for  rehgious  use  on  military  installations  is  another  issue  in 
pluralism.  Islam  separates  men,  women,  and  older  children  in  worship,  and  needs  on  open  space 
without  any  chairs  or  pews.  Prayer  is  mandated  by  Islam  five  times  a  day,  and  an  installation 
with  a  large  number  of  Islamic  soldiers  would  need  a  space  for  prayer  at  various  times  of  the 
day.  Current  military  policy  generally  does  not  allow  any  one  religious  group  the  exclusive  use 
of  any  chapel  building. : 

Also,  modesty  requirements  in  mixed  worship  settings  for  Islamic  prayers  would  call  for 
a  balcony  to  separate  the  women  from  the  men,  Inam  Hamad  Ahmad  Chebli,  the  religious  leader 
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of  the  Central  Jersey  blamic  Center,  notes  that  a  balcony  IS  luc  bcSt  way  to  allow  ^laniic 
worship,  unless  separate  services  were  held  at  different  locations.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
very  few  chapels  with  no  seating  in  the  central  area  and  a  balcony  on  one  side.  Also,  blam 
prefers  that  when  a  building  becomes  a  place  for  Islamic  wcffship,  that  the  building  retain  that 
exclusive  function.  Sharing  worship  space  with  non  Muslim  groups  has  not  yet  become  an  issue, 
but  this  could  become  a  potential  issue  in  pluralism  for  the  Army. 

The  modesty  issue  also  surrounds  Islamic  woman  in  the  Army.  The  requirement  to  keep 
the  body  covered  includes  a  shawl  over  the  head  and  neck,  which  is  unacceptable  in  most 
military  settings  over  a  uniform.  The  female  Islamic  soIdie«-  will  also  face  wearing  a  physical 
training  uniform  that  does  not  cover  the  body  in  accordance  with  strict  felamic  law,  It  will  be 
difficult  for  the  Muslim  woman  to  serve  in  the  military  unless  she  modifies  her  dress  to  conform 
with  the  military  regulations,  against  strict  Islamic  custom.  If  she,  like  some  other  female 
Muslims  in  America,  can  make  t.bis  modification,  military  service  is  possible  even  under  field 


conditions. , 

For  Buddhist  worship,  there  is  a  practice  that  people  should  not  regularly  move  the 
"Object  of  Devotion",  a  golden  statue  of  the  Buddha,  once  plac^  on  an  altar.  This  restriction 
would  make  it  difficult  to  use  the  room  for  any  other  purpose  than  Buddhist  fiinctions.  Also,  it 
would  work  against  the  no  exclusive  use  guideline  if  a  building  was  reserved  for  Buddhist 
worship.  Providing  a  side  room  for  Buddhist  functions  and  worship  in  a  chapel  may  be  an 
answer,  if  such  a  room  is  available.  Another  possible  solution  Would  be  to  place  a  cover  over  the 
object  of  devotion,  making  the  room  suitable  for  other  groups.  ^ 

The  Army  chaplaincy  will  need  to  look  at  chapel  construction  in  the  future,  keeping  these 
tesues  in  mind.  A  chapel  building  that  has  more  than  one  central  wcwsMp  area  in  its  c^ign  could 
aid  in  mating  these  more  diverse  religious  neeefe.  Such  s  multt-ssiKSaaty  desip  wouk!  also 
keep  the  |ainciple  of  no  exclusive  use  for  a  whole  chapel  building  by  any  one  religioi^  group. 

Issues  in  pluralism  also  exist  in  the  area  of  personal  clrahing,  as  I  noted  in  tenns  of  attire 
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for  female  Muslims.  Islamic  Imams  do  wear  a  knitted  cap,  somewhat  larger  than  the  skullcap 
that  observant  orthodox  Jews  wear.  !n  some  Buddhist  traditions,  monks  and  priests  wear  robes 
as  a  sign  of  their  calling.  Army  regulations  call  for  uniformity  in  military  dress,  permitting  only 
some  limited  exceptions  for  religious  reasons  on  the  local  level. 

Army  policy  is  generally  to  allow  only  those  religious  items  that  are  not  seen  under  the 
unifonn,  such  as  the  wearing  of  a  cross  on  a  chain  around  the  neck.  Potential  volunteers  for 
military  service  must  agree  to  this  restriction  in  expression,  or  they  will  net  enter  military 
ser\'ice.  Since  Army  units  and  situations  vary  widely,  local  commanders  have  the  authority  to 
allow  some  exceptions  to  the  uniform  policy,  such  as  allowing  Jewish  personnel  to  wear 
religious  headgear.  As  long  as  the  nnlitaiy  remains  a  a!!  voiimteer  force,  clothing  restrictions 
will  probably  remain,  with  only  individuals  willing  to  accept  this  restriction  entering  military 
service. 

A  fourth  issue  for  pluralism  lies  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Buddhist  and  MtisHm  soldier  to  the 
American  government  and  its  miliiaty.  I  do  not  believe,  given  the  experience  of  the  Army  in 
armed  conflicts  (including  the  Gulf  War),  that  there  will  be  any  significant  problems  regarding 
the  willingness  of  Islamic  (or  Buddhist)  soldiers  to  serve  as  soldiers,  despite  concerns  regarding 
some  individuals.  Past  experiences  with  other  groups,  such  as  with  Japanese  American  soldiers 
during  World  War  Two,  indicate  that  loyalty  to  America  and  to  the  military  unit  will  stay  stmng. 

However,  there  could  conceivably  be  a  potential  issue  for  some  Muslim  soldiers  if  they 
felt  tlial  they  were  fighting  against  Islam  or  against  the  Islamic  side  in  a  Jihad,  or  holy  war.  Due 
to  the  low  numbers  of  Muslim  soliliers  in  the  military,  the  Army  can  adopt  a  case  by  case 
approach  to  this  issue,  when  it  would  surface,  at  the  local  level.  Also,  it  may  be  advisable  for  the 
Army  to  look  at  permitting  conscientious  objection  (CO  status),  in  terms  of  an  objection  based 
on  religious  reasons  that  <kies  not  include  pacifism.  Present  CO  policy  assumes  pa  ifi-sm  or  a 
strong  moral  objection  to  war  as  essential  to  any  CO  claim.  This  modification  would  cover 
members  of  the  Nation  of  Islam  in  their  objection  to  military  service. 
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The  political  agenda  of  the  American  Muslim  Mission,  wTiuCii  supports  tlic  views  of  tlic 
Rainbow  Coalition,  should  not  raise  any  major  issues  regarding  pluralism  and  religious  freedom. 
Other  religious  groups,  stich  as  the  Soka  Gakkai,  have  political  viewpoints,  and  soldiers  are  free 
to  hold  and  express  their  views  privately.  Political  activity,  outside  of  voting,  is  restricted  for  all 
those  in  the  military.  The  Army  expects  that  Buddhist  and  Muslim  soldiers  hold  to  the  same 
standards  as  other  soldiers. 


In  summary,  the  Army  is  a  part  of  American  culture  that  has  values  of  its  o'.vn, 
emohasizing  "duty,  honor,  and  country"  as  key  values.  The  interaction  with  most  Muslims  and 
Buddhists  can  be  a  peaceful  one,  particularly  if  the  efietary  concerns  of  the  Muslims  can  be 
addressed  fully.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mutually  exclusionary  yie\Ys  of  the  military  and  the 
current  Nation  of  Islam  lends  itself  toward  mutual  avoidance.  The  Army  bases  its  response  to 
each  religious  group  on  how  individual  Muslims  and  Buddhists  act  in  the  military.  Tlicir 
individual  behavior  as  soldiers  in  large  part  detennineK  the  response  of  the  Army,  in  terms  of 
accommodation  or  expulsion.  > 
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Appendix  A 


Ihe  Truth 


The  Truth  as  revealed  by  Allah,  in  the 
Person  of  Master  Fard  Muhammad,  to 
Messenger  Elijah  Muhammad,  verifies  the 
Truth  of  the  Bible  and  Holy  Qur'an. 

By  Elijah  Muhammad 


1.  ms  IRUE  that  we  must  come  face  to  face  with  God  in  the  resurrection. 

2.  IT  IS  ALSO  TRUE  that  we  rnttsf  come  face  to  face  in  the  reality  of  the 
devil. 

.3.  ALL/\H  HAS  TAUGHT  MUHAMMAD  that  the  white  race  is  the  devil. 

4.  IT  IS  TRLfE  that  the  Lost-Found  so-called  Negros  ore  members  of  the 
Divine  Family. 

5.  IT  iS  'IRUE  that  the  scriptures  verify  the  truth  that  we  must  be  returned 
again  to  our  own. 

6.  IT  IS  TRUE  thtit  before  they  can  be  returned  they  must  first  have  a 
knowledge  of  self 

7.  IT  IS  TRUE  that  the  Black  Nation  has  no  binli  record. 

8.  IT  IS  TRUE  that  the  white  race  (the  devils)  had  its  beginning  6,000 
years  ago  and  its  time  was  limited  to  that  period  of  tiiiic  (6,000  years). 

9.  IT  IS  'TRUE  that  they  have  lived  and  ruled  the  darker  people  under  evil, 
filth,  indecency  and  deceit.  They  have  built  a  world  of  sport  and  play. 

10.  IT  IS  TRUE,  according  to  the  scripture  of  both  the  BiWe  and  Holy  Qur'an, 
that  God  would,  on  finding  the  Lost  members,  .‘set  those  who  believe 
into  heaven.  This  is  true,  according  to  the  great  change  in  the  lives  of 
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Muhammad  and  Ills  followem. 

1 1.  rr  IS  TRUE  that  there  will  be  a  display  of  the  power  of  Allah  (God) 
against  the  wicked  to  whom  the  Lost 'Found  members  are  in  subjection. 

12.  IT  IS  TRUE  that  Messenger  Muhammad  is  now  warning  this  government 
that  Almighty  God  Allah  has  numbered  America  as  being  number  one  on 
His  list  for  destruction  because  of  the  evil  done  to  His  people,  the  Lost* 
Found  members  of  the  original  Divine  People  of  the  earth,  with  storms, 
rain,  hail,  snow,  and  earthquakes.  These  plagues  of  judgment  are  now 
going  on  over  America. 

13.  ms  TRUE  that  we  are  now  being  called  by  the  white  man's  names. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  Bible  teaches  us  that  on  the  resunectiem  we 
must  accept  the  name  of  God,  which  shall  live  forever,  if  we  are  to  see  the 
Hereafter.  This  warning.  Messenger  Muhammad  warns  us,  the  scKialled 
Negros,  daily. 

14.  ms  TRUE,  according  to  the  religiou.';  scientists  of  both  Christianity 
and  Islam,  as  both  agree  that  this  year  1966,  of  the  Christian  calendar, 
and  which  is  1386  of  the  Arabic  calendar,  is  the  fateful  year  of  America 
and  Iwr  people,  and  that  the  so-called  Negros  should  fly  to  Allah  and 
follow  messenger  Muhanunad,  for  refuge  from  the  dreadful  Judgment 
that  Allah  has  said  that  He  will  bring,  and  which  have  already  begun 
upon  America. 

This  stotement  was  originally  published  in  Muhammad  Speaks,  April  1, 1966. 

Lee,  The  Nation  of  Islam,  Appendix  B. 
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APPENDIX  B 

WHAT  THE  MUSLIMS  WANT 


By  Elijah  Muhammad 


1.  We  want  freedom.  We  want  a  full  and  complete  freedom, 

2.  We  want  justice.  Equal  justice  under  the  law'.  We  want  justice  applied 
equally  to  all,  regardless  of  creed  or  color. 

3.  We  want  equality  of  opportunity.  We  want  equal  membeship  in  society 
with  the  best  in  civilized  society. 

4.  We  want  our  people  in  America,  whose  parents  or  grandparents  were 
descendants  from  slaves,  io  be  allowed  to  establish  a  separate  territory 
of  their  own . . . 

5.  We  want  freedom  for  all  Believers  of  Islatn  now  held  in  federal  prisons. 

We  want  freedom  for  all  black  men  and  women  now  under  death  sentence 
in  innumerable  prisons  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  We  w'ant  every 
black  mail  and  woman  to  have  the  freedom  to  accept  or  reject  being 
separated  from  the  slavcmaster's  children  and  establish  a  land  of  thwtr 
own . . . 

6.  We  want  an  immediate  end  to  the  police  brutality  and  mob  attacks 
against  the  so-called  Negro  throughout  the  United  States. 

7.  As  long  as  we  arc  not  allowed  to  establish  a  stale  or  territoiy  of  our  own, 
we  demand  not  only  equal  justice  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
but  equal  employment  opportunities  -  NOW . . . 

8.  We  want  the  government  of  the  United  .Slates  to  c.xernpt  our  people  from 
ALL  taxation  as  tong  as  we  are  deprived  of  equal  justice  under  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

9.  We  want  equal  education  -  but  separate  schools  up  to  16  for  boys  and  18 
for  girls  on  the  condition  that  the  girls  will  be  sent  to  women's  colleges 
and  universities.  We  want  all  black  children  educated,  taught  without 
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hindrarce  or  suppression. 

10.  We  bpUeve  that  intermarriage  or  race  mixing  should  be  |Mt)hibit^.  We 
want  the  religion  of  Islam  taught  *1!  ttut^ncc  or 


From  Vte  Nation  of  Islam^  Appendix  A. 
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